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FRANKLIN C. WATKINS, born in New York, neverthe- 
less grew up in Philadelphia, studied at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Since 1931, when 
his Suicide in Costume won first prize in the Car- 
negie International Mr. Watkins’ fame has achieved 
national proportions. He has been similarly honored 
with prizes in a Corcoran Biennial, a contemporary 
annual at the Art Institute of Chicago, the 1939 
Golden Gate Fair. Mr. Watkins is an instructor at 
the Stella Elkins Tyler School of Fine Arts, Elkins 
Park, Philadelphia. His works hang ‘n many mu- 
seums and private collections. 
r) 
MARVIN CHAUNCEY ROSS is Curator of Medieval Art 
in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, but his in- 
terest and work extend into more modern times. Mr. 
Ross’s last article for the Magazine, Two Heads from 
St.-Denis, was published just a year ago. 
e 

PEPPINO MANGRAVITE is first of all a painter and it is 
his ability to keep at his own work through thick and 
thin that makes him all the more valuable as a 
teacher. He is an instructor in the Cooper Union 
art school and gives a course in mural design at 


_the school of the Art Institute of Chicago. Mr. Man- 


gravite has often written for the Magazine. 


William Calfee and 
his daughter, Adri- 
ana, with the head 
he carved of her. 
Photo made at the 
National Art W eek 
show, Washington 


WILLIAM H. CALFEE’S article tells a good deal about 
him. Certainly it shows that his art is his life—pro- 
duction the main thing. Like many artists he has 
taught—at the Phillips Gallery Art School, the King- 


Smith School, and Hood College. Now his teaching 


me 


AWN 


Leslie Cheek, Jr. 


is confined to a few people who, as he says, “work 


with me in my studio.” 


CHARLES SEYMOUR, JR., is Curator of Sculpture at 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
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PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1¢ : SELF-PORTRAIT, SKETCH IN OIL, 
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THE ARTISTS PRIORITIES 


The opinions expressed on this page are the author’s and not necessarily those of the MAGAZINE OF ART or its publisher. 


SUDDENLY THE WORD priorities frequents the 
_ press. Neighbors discuss them with annoyed surprise as 
if their lives had not been determined by preferences es- 
tablished by themselves, their friends, society, their jobs, 
the government, the conditions of peace or of war. A 
painter tells me that colors will go sky high, a sculptor 
that bronze is out of the question, an architect that he’s 
going to close up shop. “‘Buildings yes, but not archi- 
tecture.” Those were his parting words. Would it be rash 
to predict that between now and the defeat of Hitler no 
artist will be overcome specifically by inability to secure 
materials. ’Il make a double prediction. No battleship 
will go unpainted on account of the artists and no last- 
ing picture will go unpainted on account of the battle- 
ships. Lack of bronze will not stop our sculptors. 


\ 


They use it much more rarely now. As for architects 
the coming restrictions, once established, may drive 
them to new and refreshing substitutions, a trend long 
since under way. 

Representatives of official organizations of artists have 
questioned the government about the effect of proposed 
~ schedules on the prices of artist materials. It was claimed 
_ that the United States is blessed with a hundred thousand 

artists. Pity the men set to estimate how much paint, 
canvas, wood, paper, copper, zinc, stone, ink, iron must 
be rescued from the caldrons of war to keep America 
_ safe for art. If they save enough for one hundred thou- 
sand artists it will be enough for ten times as many ar- 
¥ tists as we have. Even to claim that we have ten thousand 
artists is to use the term with a sociological leniency that 
“is maudlin. And this brings us face to face with the sim- 
“ple question: what are the preferentials with which the 
artist should be blessed in this greatest war for liberty? 
2 If we are bombed, shall he have preference in securing 
"shelter? The list of rights applying to each human being 
equally could be long and detailed. No favors there. 
_ Then what will be his advantages in this war? A govern- 
ment trying to establish price ceilings will not ignore the 


r 
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EP estist, particularly a government which for eight years 
“has been his most generous client. It is also fair to say 
that the artist neither can be, should be, nor wants to be 
placed in a separate de-humanized compartment where 
‘no effect of the war can reach him. 

His privileges lie deeper than protected materials. We 
hear and read that in this world war for liberty we must 
Biefend our culture. This is a laudable and idealistic am- 
pition, but it contains within itself a poisonous implica- 
tion. Imagine gathering the painters, sculptors, poets and 
‘musicians together in a thousand-acre patch of the corn- 
belt, and saying to them: “Now you stay here out of 


harm’s way and paint and sculpt and write and sing and 
we'll get our guns and fight for your liberties.” What a 
culture would be there! No, the real defense of culture is 
the production of good art and that can’t be made fenced 
off from life. 

The true artist has no peer in his inner understanding 
of liberty. For him liberty is not merely physical or finan- 
cial freedom from paint and stone and camel’s hair pri- 
orities. It is of his essence. Without liberty he is wounded, 
a cripple. [f for the artist liberty is not something to die 
for then it is not that for anyone. And this is where his 
priorities enter. [t is for him to interpret life to his fellow 
men. It is for him to make them understand why a Hitler- 
dominated world is worse than war. Pooh on the price 
of paint! There is too much bad painting in the world 
now, too much thoughtless, hasty, easy-going, cheeky 
painting. That’s what we pay in peacetime for freedom 
of expression. In wartime the demands on the artist 
should not be easier but more severe. If he has the pri- 
ority in grasping the inner meaning of liberty, of under- 
standing the degenerating powers of Hitlerism, then he 
must compensate for this by snatching from other hands 
the priority in fighting for liberty. 

By this I do not mean either picking up a gun or jump- 
ing lightly into propaganda art. What is this liberty in 
whose defense we are all joining hands? It does not hang 
upon the price of paint or bronze. It hangs upon under- 
standing, unity, courage, and appreciation, or better 
still, the inward feeling for liberty. It is not necessary to 
ignore or spurn propaganda art, in poster or other me- 
diums, in order to realize that every bit of essential art 
ever created is impregnated with a free spirit. Propa- 
ganda is not the point, although quite unintentionally art 
is the constant propagandist for the freedom of the mind. 
How has the early Egyptian sculpture continued to live 
for us? Certainly not as evidence of the eternal life of 
the Pharaohs. It had enough rules to sink a modern 
sculptor. It has lived because the sculptor, dictated to by 
conventions, did come through with his sense of form. 
The essential remained free from dictation. 

Now is the time for artists to show that they too know 
their privileges and that they are not handcuffed by 
prices. Prices affect us all. Everyone is going to be aware 
of them. The artist can fight—not to lower the price of 
eanvas or paint or copper or zinc—but for something 
more important. His fight is to keep before his people 
the spirit of liberty in its unpretentious purity. This he 
can only do by means of art that rings the bell. The sub- 
ject of it is of no consequence; the materials for it will 
be found by those who need them.—FORBES WATSON. 


Franklin C. Watkins: Death in the Orchard. Oil 


A PAINTER TALKS TO HIS STUDENTS 


BY FRANKLIN C. WATKINS 


INTRODUCTION 
TO SPEAK OF technique divorced from its physical, chemi- 


cal, or mechanical aspects, becomes perplexing indeed. It is 
to speak of the language of paint, our means of expression and 
communication, our painters’ language, yet of its terms we 
know so little. Handed down to us by our forbears, together 
with their same tools, formed into lucid expression through 
their seekings and urges, and in advance of knowledge, we 
nevertheless passed it by in our young days with a casual nod. 

Eager to be on, eager to add our own new words to a full 

dictionary, we had no notion that in our haste we might be 

losing time. It was never suggested that museums might furnish 

us free lessons in grammar, and copying would have been a 

dark hazard to individuality. So with the thinness of our ideas, 

obscured in slang, we busied ourselves happily in our own 
company. We were the perfect setup for a regional art—a 
regional art of an Academy cellar—hermetically sealed—even 
nature could not intrude. Our traditions were the mannerisms 
of foreign academies under Boston tutelage (which bore no 

_ resemblance to the enlightenment that emanates from the Fogg 

Museum today), and a comfortable majority of us out-sang any 

contrary notes. 

Briefly, we were taught that: 
Drawing was inseparable from a plumb-line and like per- 

_ spective, a mechanical achievement. 

A Secondary Color was viewed with alarm; yet, since 
chemical compatability and mechanics were ignored, any ap- 

A prehensions as to lasting garishness were premature. 

Modelling was reduced to a formula—as a superficial ar- 
rangement of the look of light, high light, half tone, and 

_- shadow—with no penetration to the underlying shape. 

_ Vigor and Strength were identified with the brush stroke, 
or the more obvious application of our modelling formula. 
wes Taste, mentioned frequently in the selection of subject, was 
some fragrant mist through which the artist viewed the world. 
_ We developed a nose for the ungenteel, and so fortified with a 
A superior attitude and prepared to evaluate, we might go 
— “slumming.” 

Quality was a patine, a mere veneer, and was achieved 
_ through the mannered application of paint. It derived in no 
_ way from attitude of mind. 

‘The History of Art was taught with sentimentality in a 
staggering line of dates. 

Counterpart to all this could not exist today, for students 
seem to have developed a different attitude towards museums, 
and through art magazines and books whispers seep through 
the art school walls; but it could be approximated and it is 
- worth reviewing if only to appraise my notes. 

We left art school with no foundation that could withstand 
the impact of a genuine impression, fresh and authentic but 
~ alien to our formula—and it was not long before we realized 
that something had miscarried and that something even had 
happened to those first hesitant feelings that had sent us to 
school. We floundered around ludicrously seeking a direction, 
and, as susceptible to bad as to good, the only antidote to one 
influence was another admiration. 


ii el eS 
- Editorial Note: The following notes are from comments prompted by 
. particular paintings or drawings examined in the classroom. Originally 
addressed by Mr. Watkins to his students, he has now set them down 
. for other students. The Editors feel, however, that everyone interested 


in painting will enjoy them. 


But art was on the up now in the U.S.A., modern art 
especially; exhibits were plentiful, and a new admiration was 
always forthcoming. We began to study, though we didn’t 
know it, and whether for good or bad, we began losing our 
regional point of view in the art of our time, and we began to 
learn not what had been taught as history of art but paint’s 
history in reverse chronology as a sequence of influences. In 
our work we concealed in no way the effects of our new-found 
friends, and so, exhibiting our findings we were “easy meat” 
for the critics, who attributed our susceptibility to weakness. 

It was easier, no doubt, to detect and condemn the fact of 
influence than to appraise its value. They called us un-Ameri- 
can. America had imported her language, her law, and her 
religious beliefs, and molded them to her needs, yet a painter 
might not also look overseas from the shores of his mighty 
land without loss of citizenship. I don’t think we were weak, 
and I don’t think they understood our situation, for despite 
flirtatious trips abroad, we were living here where we wanted 
to live amidst the familiar material that we really loved. We 
were going through the humbling and painful procedure of 
finding ourselves and facing, at one and the same time, an 
outstanding necessity of our day, the necessity that a painter 
become a citizen of the world in art. 


Franklin C. Watkins: Negro Spiritual, Oil 
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If you are looking at a crumpled newspaper the parts near 


Reena : you and the parts that receive the light are more easily read 

Dae epee Bee on pare aves ee! than the parts that are obscured. This is true about the human 

ere at agian au Su ee figure before you and indication of this fact will help your 

modelling and reduce the need of color and value changes. 

There is surely something inconsistent and superficial in Variation in the bite of your visual contact adds interest, and 

the approach which for variety’s sake, poses the model with jn time you will become more arbitrary about it and apply it 

infinite care to twist the torso, differ each arm and leg, from according to your needs. 

the other; but then, if it happens to be in full face, paints a 

repetition on either side of the head’s center line. Variety, if it In shadows and half tones, where the local color is not in- 

is to be consistent and coincident throughout, comes with the sistent, do not think in terms of darkness and turn to lead. You 

painted thing. Since the variety is in the painting itself and are freer in these areas—just because they are not apparent, 

not in the posed object why waste so much ingenuity on the and with imagination they may be buoyantly constructive to 

pose? The same must be true with other elements of design. your whole color pattern. 

A composition cannot be posed in advance any more than one ‘ 

can find a balanced novel or short story ready-made in a news Think of black:not as‘darkness but es "acepler: blaceaaaeae 

ae is less black in shadow. Black like other colors lives in light. 


Paint may order life and increase it; but it is paint, and 
must stay paint and reduce life to painted terms. 

You see lines at the edges of a figure no more than you 
see a line over that part of the form which is nearest to you. 


Too much light bleaches color, too little fails to reveal. 


Lines are merely terms, a way of writing your expression. Some colors seem to have more power than others to ex- 
Some people look first at one edge then at the other and then pand if surrounded properly by a neutral or breathing zone 
draw lines to indicate these edges, thinking that their delinea~ or a zone in which the insistence of its own color is not too 
tion of those outer edges will contain a contour. Outlines ar- stifling. These zones themselves often add up in the whole 
rived at in this way will be superficial and sometimes their picture to an indefinite and indefinable bouquet which we 
effect will be too speedy for the contour they attempt to con- take away with us and recollect as thoughts of lavender or 
tain. It sometimes helps before starting to draw to imagine that thoughts of blue, or brown, or pink; but, on returning, can- 
there is an armature, such as sculptors use, inside the figure not find from where it came, nor quite explain the color in 
before you. Establish in your mind the direction and character — gy memory. 

of this abstract core from its beginning to its end, through 

the arms, legs, torso, through the neck, up into and support- A student, to make his work more colorful, will often crowd 
ing the head. Surround this armature with the bulk of sub- as many colors as he imagines he sees into a given area and, 


stance that encases it and arrive finally and slowly to the  thys complicating the area beyond recognition as a summed-up _ 


surface which, though revealed by light from without, you have —_ olor sensation, he defeats its chance of functioning as a whole 
now approached from within. Then contemplate on this really 


exciting area, where light is absorbed and repelled, where 
resistance from within meets pressure from without—not 
equally as in a balloon, but varying with the consistency of 
its matter. Think of pressures here in suspension, look across 
and up and down, comprehend its measure in its completeness, 


on other areas. Try to see a color area more broadly and 
in relation to other areas. Try to arrange that the sizes, shapes, 
and key of these areas act on each other. Too many major 
color areas in a canvas may be self-defeating. 


and then your outline of its edge, as well as your modelling, Equal quantities of complementary colors do not make a 
may be slow and worthy of the form that it contains. maximum contrast—they repeat equal powers. 
Don’t fake an agility and cleverness to your outline that Don’t always look directly at the area whose color you are 


-you don’t possess. Let your natural writing form itself. If it trying to determine. When a color you seek escapes you look 
trembles and falters it may be your way and time may improve —_ away from it, perhaps with unfocused eyes at the surrounding 
your touch. A writer’s character and thought is more legible in colors, and sometimes in your half-vision, your imagination 
engraver’s script; but it is separate from it. Your thought and will supply your color need; and you may see the color in 


character is in the script itself. relation to the others. 

When lines meet or cross decide which shall triumph. Imag- When certain strong colors break through resistance, as. 
ine sometimes that the paper before you is thick, white air through an overtone, not equally but in climaxes, it oct to- 
in which your lines advance and recede. give us a feeling of exaltation to a degree that is lacking when 

‘ 5 they are originally free. 

It is the shape of the object that causes those lights and ; 
shadows. So make up your mind about that shape, then paint An empty space should be pregnant and full-functioning.. 
your object as though it could not shed its shape with a change . 


in lighting. Sculpture students in my school used to refer to painting 


as a lot of tricks on a flat surface. I used to brood over this: 

~One’s eyes should pass quickly up a flag pole. Its function is but as time goes on I have been unable to discover a oo 
to display the flag at the top. But in your drawing of a human _ painter who does not glory in this flatness and those “trick air 
figure there should be clinging and lingering delight, and delay and, in order that his own delight may be shared iiewuedees 
to this passage. that they carry no deception. , 
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RIGHT: Franklin C. Watkins: The 
Sideboard. Oil. Collection W hit- 
ney Museum of American Art. 
BELOW: Franklin C. Watkins: 
Still Life. Collection the Artist 


arms saci rrenmanemean, 


Thin color has nothing to do with the consistency of your 
pigment. It is rather color that does not imply that there is a 
flat canvas beneath. Acknowledge this flat canvas, this resist- 
ance to easy penetration, even when you paint a thin sky. Con- 
sciousness of this flat canvas will help your strong colors to 


sit down and behave. 


Don’t paint the sky equally deep when you see it through the 
branches of trees. In some places let the blue appear to come 
to you, in some places let it suck you in, and it will reach 
climaxes of intensities, either in itself, or because the colors 
against it differ from each other and make it appear to change; 
or it will vary just because you need it to do so. You should 
control the depths in your whole canvas this way but more 


broadly. 


Art is man’s refuge from nature whose confusion is beyond 


his control, whose order he cannot perceive. 


There seems to be in us a natural tendency to rhythm. We 
incline towards repetitions and accents of a measured pulse. 

We seem to look first at people’s eyes in life and search 
them constantly. 

Two eyes in a head repeat an already insistent design (spot 
in circle); vary them—whiter whites in one, darker darks, 
different high lights, flecks of color. Let one be more intense 
so that you don’t look back and forth, back and forth equally. 

This applies to other shape repetitions, ears, cheeks, nostrils, 
etc. If a two-beat gets too much of a start one’s imagination 


may keep it going, seeing it where it does not even exist. 


Take care that eyebrows or other accents like curls or pockets 
in the hair don’t steal from the power of the eyes. Eyes usually 
demand dominance; man has always acknowledged this—made 
them too large, jewelled them, etc. A closed eye or even a blind 
eye has an expression—or we see an expression in it. 

Avoid a literary solution to the problem of facial expres- 
sion. Mona Lisa’s expression is completely neutral and so 
becomes all things to all men, for they make of it what they 
please or can imagine. 


To look at a portrait is not to contact life, it is to contact 
a painting of life and paint must keep within its medium. 
One often sees a painting where the eyes turned at you are 
wall-eyed a little. This avoids direct contact with the per- 
sonality and it prevents the eyes from “following you around 
the room” as they say. When eyes look directly and piercingly 
at you they will withstand more competition from the sur- 
rounding shapes. 


A painted head must add up to something. It must arrive at 
a climax in paint, to a climax in seen detail, and to a gen- 
eral summing up of the character. This involves many de- 
partures from the look of the thing. Sometimes in a large 
composition where there are many heads, and to avoid re- 
dundancy, some of the heads may be broken up through 
shadows, lighting, etc., into small sizes; but in a portrait the 
head should be complete. 


Shapes act powerfully on one another if their intrinsic forms 
are separated and contrasted, such as the egg form of a head 
and the squareness of the shoulders. In some characters, under- 
lying shock is important together with little shocks. In other 
characters harmonizing may be important. 
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| remember a portrait painter saying to me: “You should 
try to make your models look as if they were breathing in, not 


breathing out.” 


Sometimes a big movement or spin may be created by having 
forms advance on one side of a head and recede on the other. 
Hair forward on one side, back on the other; not so far around 
the collar on one side as on the other, etc. Sculptors some- 
times emphasize the convex on one side, the concave on the 


other. 


The manner and degree of a painter’s departure from the 
actual look of things may measure his meaning, and our photo- 
graph of objects may act subconsciously as a stepping stone 
for us into his emotionalities, or as a yardstick; which is 
sacrificed in extreme abstraction where no resemblance to the 
actual object is retained. 


A man distorts familiar objects with assurance, for he knows 
his rights. He is uncertain in a strange environment or in a 
foreign country. 


No one denies your right to extreme abstraction, but in de- 
parting from all the outward look of things do not ignore too 
readily suggestions that may derive from appearances or the 
themes and motives that the core of the essential architecture 
of the different objects may suggest to you. Keep turning to 
your surroundings or your ideas will grow thin. 


In connection with taking liberties with the look of things: 
A lithographer in selecting colors for lithographic inks asked 
Toulouse-Lautrec, “What color should I make the floor?” 

Lautrec answered, “Purple or brown.” 

But when the lithographer asked him what color to make the 
roast beef, Lautrec answered, “Why roast beef color, of course.” 

Whether this is a true story or not, it illustrates the point 
that certain objects will allow greater liberties and more dis- 
tortion than others. When you stop to think of it, gas light 
can be green and still be light, but turn roast beef any other 
color, and what roast beefiness remains? What happens to 
roast beef through distorting its color may also happen to some 
things in ill-considered distortion to other forms. 


. 


We have become accustomed to certain relationships in the 
look of things—man to tree, tree to mountain, etc. If correct 
perspective contradicts these relationships, be careful. 


Aerial perspective teaches that colors and objects dim in the 
distance. If you paint them this way the inducement to recede 
into the picture and experience the picture’s depth becomes too 
mild. It is necessary, sometimes, to force the experience of 
depth by accents and powers in the picture’s distance and at 
the same time silence intensities in the foreground. 


The Chinese, acknowledging flatness as an architectural func- 
tion of a wall, reversed perspective in drawing objects in their 
murals. Parallel lines diverged as they receded instead of con- 


_verging. Yet once we accept their terms, we experience a third 


dimension. 
Art has died in nations that remain influenced. 


Influence is inevitable, so best find good company for a 
little while—you’ll be alone soon enough. 
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Franklin C. Watkins: Still Life—White Roses. Oil 


Good painters show influence, but they also show themselves. 

It’s not asked that you don’t show influence—it is asked 
that you show yourself. Influence may help you to do so. 

Through influence the means of expression have developed 
into an accepted language. 

If influence is a hazard to individuality, the dangers will 
be greater tomorrow. 


Checking and re-checking one’s own ideas of success may 
squelch ridicule of a proper failure. I think it was Bette Davis 
who said: “My idea of a failure is a woman whose idea of 
success is a mink coat.” 
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In paint, the means cannot justify an end; they are insepa- 
rable from it, and little deceptions, little cover-ups, may 
jeopardize the integrity of the whole. Good painters know it 
is not easy and they are more lenient than amateurs towards 
fumbling in the right direction, so don’t try too hard to conceal 
it. Please yourself first, then address yourself to good painters; 
then just to people; last to amateurs. 


. 


It seems to me that only the strong painters can be tende 
without going sappy, and I doubt those who are continual 
pointing in their paint to their virility. 


Disagreeable sensations may pr 


mote impulses as active as 
agreeable sensations. Should we then leave the 


belly? 


m to sour in our 


While one is painting a canvas, one is not thinking about 
the look of it. 


Intimate familiarity with the medium through erinding 
colors, preparing canvas, mediums, and emulsions will increase 
your delight and understanding of your own work and of the 
masters. 


Beauty is active and it seems to be a part of its activity that 
its essence shall be elusive, so that the search for it may go on. 

Great painters, with all their findings, have always found 
the wherewithal to seek again. 

And a great painting, expanding ever beyond our under- 
standing, induces growth, and growth is life. 

Therefore, if a painter says to you, “I know,” ask him if he 


a'so knows that he is dead on his feet. 


Franklin C. Watkins: Head of Boris Blai. Oil. Collection Phillips Memorial Gallery 


DE SAINT-GERMAIN IN THE WALTERS 


FROM AN ORMOLU CLOCK CASE BY JEAN BAPTISTE 
ART GALLERY. Upper lejt: YOUNG MAN WITH A STRINGED INSTRUMENT. Upper right: ApoLLto. Lower right: A CUPID 


THREE FIGURINES AND A FLORAL SPRAY 
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HEAD OF DIANA ON ORMOLU 
CLOCK CASE BY SAINT-GER- 
MAIN IN THE WALTERS ART 
GALLERY. ENLARGED DETAIL 


AN ORMOLU CLOCK BY SAINT-GERMAIN 


BY MARVIN CHAUNCEY ROSS 


DURING THE REIGN of Louis XV and the early years 
of Louis XVI Jean Baptiste de Saint-Germain was among the 
most renowned of the bronze founders, ranking immediately 
after J. J. Caffieri who is generally considered the greatest 
of his time. Although Saint-Germain made the metal fittings 
for furniture his chief fame today rests on his gilded clock 
cases. These are of the very finest quality and are among the 
most beautiful of the Louis XV rococo style in France. While 
there are a number of these clocks by Saint-Germain by far the 
most sumptuous that I have been able to locate is now in the 
Walters Art Gallery.!* This bears his stamp on the lower right 
“leg. Nothing is known of its earlier history except that it was 
doubtless once in Germany, as it bears the Berlin customs 


stamp. The movements are also German and of a later date. 
They do not bear the maker’s name. 

On the lower part of the case, a young man playing a stringed 
instrument is seated with a young lady who once held a flute 
while a piece of music lies open between them. To the sides 
are cupids termes, each playing with a musical instrument. 
The whole clock is surmounted by an elaborate bower com- 
posed of a tree, rocks, flowers, and the serpent, almost inevi- 
table in eighteenth-century clocks. Here are seated figures 
probably intended for Apollo playing on his lyre with Diana 
beside him. Except for the missing flute the clock is in pristine 


condition. 
The clock-case had to be dismounted for cleaning which gave 
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an excellent opportunity for studying the care with which the 
founder-chasers of the eighteenth century carried out their 
work. The many figures and leafy branches were naturally cast 
separately, after models made by some unknown sculptor who 
was a close follower of Falconet. Each piece was marked with 
a letter of the alphabet which corresponded with another letter 
on the frame where the detachable part was to be fastened. 
Each screw-head was marked with a stamp in a way to identify 
it with the place it was to fit since all the screws and screw-holes 
were naturally made by hand with inevitable variations. All 
these details were so carefully carried out that after cleaning 
the clock was reassembled correctly with the greatest ease and 
in a very short time. 

While the case was still unassembled, separate and enlarged 
photographs were made of many of the figures and the floral 
and leaf details. These illustrate not only the beauty of the 
parts in themselves but the remarkable craftsmanship that 
went into achieving the final extraordinary effect. The Apollo 
for example was so finished (ciselée) with various tools both 
before the gilding and afterwards that the texture of the skin 
differs from that of his robe, his hair from his skin, while the 
various parts of the lyre are skillfully differentiated. The face 
is carefully chiselled with lines accentuating the sculptor’s 
modelling of the contours. The hair is given an extraordinary 
softness by the minute series of dots that make it look silken. 
Fully as remarkable are the heads of the putti and of the 
exquisitely French and very rococo Diana with her graceful 
poise and sweetly innocent-looking hair-do. The greatest crafts- 
manship is to be seen however in the young musician. Here 
many textures are differentiated—his shoes, his fine stockings, 
his clothes—with buttons, embroidered edges and lace cuffs. 
The several parts of the violin case are distinguished also by 
the various burnishings employed. A detail of the face shows 
with what great success the artist succeeded in carrying out 
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ENLARGED DETAILS OF MUSICIAN’S AND CUPID’S HEADS ON THE ORMOLU CLOCK BY SAINT-GERMAIN IN THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE 


the sculptor’s model in gilded bronze and how he worked with 
his chisel for effects. A leaf spray shows in what ways the 
gilding was finished to give varied changes from surface to 
surface or from material to material. 

Bronze work was especially loved in France during the 
eighteenth century. French statues and busts in bronze of the 
period still abound, even after so many were destroyed during 
the French Revolution. Statuettes in the same material are 
not only common in our museums today but are to be seen 
represented in many contemporary paintings of interiors. 
Small busts in bronze duplicated the portraits of famous 
characters such as Voltaire and Rousseau in great numbers. 
Bronze was used everywhere—on furniture above all, to mount 
porcelains, on vases of rare marbles and other stones, as 
well as for candlesticks, clocks, wall-brackets, and ornaments 
of an endless variety. Bronze had been very commonly used 
in many earlier times, in Egypt, in Greece and Rome, and 
during the Renaissance. But it was in the XVIII century that 
its popularity outstripped all earlier periods in the many uses 
to which it was put. 

Saint-Germain lived in the rue Saint-Nicholas' (Saint- 
Antoine), the son of a well-known furniture maker. In 1749, 
when he was already entitled “master-founder,” he married 
in Paris his second wife, Anne Le Grand, widow of Paul 
Lenalthier, another furniture-maker. In addition to being re- 
ferred to as “master-founder” he is mentioned also as “founder- 
chaser” and “finisher,” indicating that he was a chaser and 
gilder as well as a bronze founder although he was never 
referred to as a sculptor. He was in great demand for making 
furniture mounts and is especially known to have worked 
for the furniture-maker, Claude Joseph Des Godets.? He quite 
possibly had done this kind of work for his father. To my knowl- 
edge none of his work on furniture has been identified; his 
stamp has been found only on separate bronze pieces. 


The bronze work by Saint-Germain jis always gilded. The 
best French eighteenth-century gilding is always referred to 
as or-moulu—gold ground. As a matter of fact the actual 
ground is not gold but the French gilding of the time is of 
such superb quality that it looks like gold. It is mercury 
gilding and often had to be done several times before the job 
was satisfactory. After that there was much work to finish it 
properly and give the different textures that are so important. 

There are a number of these clock cases by Saint-Germain. 
A fine example stamped with his name and decorated with Meis- 
sen porcelain figures was sold recently in New York when the 
Griswold * collection was dispersed. In the museum at Strass- 
bourg is a cartel in the early regency style stamped by Saint- 
Germain and with works signed by the local clock-maker, 
J. J. Straubhar.* Another cartel ® in a German private collec- 
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THE WHOLE CLOCK BY SAINT- 
GERMAIN. WALTERS ART GAL- 
LERY. THE PIECE IS SPLEN- 
-DIDLY PRESERVED—ONLY 
~ MISSING PART IS THE FLUTE 
ONCE PLAYED BY DEMOISELLE 


tion also bears the Saint-Germain stamp and is in the full 
blown rococo style. The Louvre possesses three examples by 
the artist. The larger and more imposing with works by Gille 
l’Ainé illustrates the classic legend of Europa and the bull,® 
a subject favoured by eighteenth-century clock-makers since 
another with the same subject but by a different hand is in 
Buckingham Palace. The second Louvre clock,’ formerly in 
the Prince de Broglie collection, is rather simpler in design 
and is surmounted by an urn and has works by Déy of Paris. 
The third Louvre clock * is chaster still and without question 
later in date since its neo-classic design indicates the period 
of Louis XVI rather than that of Louis XV. Another clock 
once in the collection of Mrs. Archer Huntington,® before that 


in the Rudolph Kann Collection,!® is more rococo in design 
(Continued on Page 544) 
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THERE IS SOMETHING decisive and outstanding about 
the current exhibition of American painting and sculpture at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. It was chosen by one man, Daniel 
Catton Rich, the Institute’s Director of Fine Arts and assem- 
bled with the assistance of Frederick A. Sweet, Assistant Cura- 
tor of Painting and Sculpture. 

On the whole the exhibition is distinguished and in excellent 
taste. It is the sort of assemblage that one would expect of a 
progressive institution. But it has more than distinction and 
taste: it has character, it denotes a point of view, and it estab- 
lishes an attitude for the Art Institute of Chicago. 

In this exhibition Mr. Rich points out a method of selection 
and he presents a key. He opens a way toward a solution for 
other large museums which remain shrouded in vagueness and 
fears concerning the conduct of their national contemporary 
shows. 

In the past, few museums have been willing to shoulder the 
responsibilities which must be borne if they are to establish 
an attitude toward their functioning as educational purveyors 
of contemporary American art. They have entrusted the respon- 
sibility of selecting their annual or biennial shows to a jury 
of artists—with purposeless results, 
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Max Weber: Winter Twilight. Winner Ada S. Garrett prize $750, 52nd Annual American Paintings and Sculpture, Art Institute of Chicago 


NEW POLICY IN CHICAGO 


No outstanding individuality has been demonstrated in the 
large exhibitions within the past ten years. No manifestation 
of a marked flavor or characteristic attitude has left an impress 
worth remembering, unless one mentions certain Whitney Mu- 
seum shows and the one selected by Roland J. McKinney for 
the 1939 San Francisco Fair. But again these were selected 
by individuals with a definite point of view. 

It is true that artists know a fine painting when they see 
one. It is questionable, however, whether a group of artists 
can be depended on to be unbiased in the selection of a 
hundred or more paintings of disparate directions and styles. 
It is a burning fact that in an exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture chosen by a jury of artists, two-thirds of the exhibits 
are compromises, Not to mince words, these compromises result 
from the fact that most museum directors are terrified at the 
thought of selecting an exhibition of contemporary American 
paintings without the collaboration of a jury of artists whose 
judgment can be blamed in case there are repercussions. It 
seems to me that a museum’s esthetic attitude is of greater edu- 
cational use in the fundamental growth of an art conscious 
community than a dozen art activities fraught with platitudes. 

In his astute and broad-gauged selection of the current ex- 
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Oronzio Maldarelli: Barbara, Winner Frank G. Logan medal and $500, Art Institute of Chicago Annual 


hibition Mr. Rich has established a precedent. In the future 
the public may find it stimulating to travel to Chicago to find 
out what the Institute’s point of view is toward contemporary 
American art. It would be most stimulating too to discover the 
attitudes of other large institutions throughout the country 
toward the varied melange of American art. I cannot believe 
that all museums, like 5-and-10-cent stores, must follow the 
same monotonous pattern in appraising and presenting it. 
Recently I have talked with scores of people—artists, stu- 
dents, and laymen—about the Chicago show. They all agree 
that it is the best and most significant sort of American paint- 
ing and sculpture they have seen at the Art Institute for a long 
time. It is an exhibition of fine taste in selection and presenta- 
tion. Together these promote feelings of pleasure and confi- 
dence. And the visitor to the Institute is further rewarded by 
the lack of discrimination between the known and unknown 
artist, between the young and the old. Nor will he detect any 
pronounced signs of prejudice for one or another school of 
painting. Nor will he find any crowding in the hanging of the 
pictures. No compromises. No whims “for you and me and 
sister Susie.” Just a first rate exhibition representing the alert 
and robust esthetic attitude of one of the progressive museums 


—and what an attitude! 
In the catalogue foreword Mr. Rich writes: “Hardly a work 


in the exhibit but shows the impact of foreign discoveries: 
brighter, more functional color, new attention to surfaces, 
stronger scaffolding of form and more incisive design. Equally 
these paintings and sculptures prove that the period of wilder 
experiment is drawing to a close. We are beginning to con- 
solidate our gains: to paint or model or carve with more 
mastery and meaning. . . .” 

The American artist, Mr. Rich, sincerely returns the com- 
pliment. Many of my fellow artists feel that museum directors 
are proving too that their period of wilder experiment is 
drawing to a close. Indeed we are all consolidating our gains.— 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE. 


ALTHOUGH THE EXHIBITION was selected by Mr. Rich alone, 
the awards were made by a jury comprised of the sculptors, 
Robert Laurent and William Zorach, the painters, Henry Var- 
num Poor and Eugene Speicher, and Charles H. Sawyer, Direc- 
tor of the Worcester Art Museum. Reproduced with Mr. Man- 
gravite’s article are some of the prize-winners and other works 
in the exhibition, including two by members of the jury. They 
were selected by the editors from a generous number of photo- 
graphs sent by the Art Institute of Chicago. The exhibition 
may be seen until January 4, 1942.—THE EDITORS. 
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LEFT: Peppino Mangravite: April Wind. aBove: Eugene 
Speicher: Jean Bellows. BELOW: Ben Shahn: Spring on Morton 
Street. All are hanging in Art Institute of Chicago 52nd Annual 
Exhibition of American Paintings and Sculpture, on view to 
January 4, 1942. (All reproductions selected by editors) 


Sees 


UPPER LEFT: Henry Botkin: Smiling Clown. UPPER RIGHT: 
Mitchell Siporin: Respite. LOWER LEFT: Iver Rose: Going 
Home. RIGHT AND BELOW: Joseph Hirsch: Warrior. Shown in 
the Art Institute of Chicago’s 52nd Annual through January 4 
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George Picken: Building East 
River Drive. Honorable men- 
tion for architectural subject 
in the Art Institute show 


Glen Krause: Afternoon. 
Awarded M. V. Kohnstamm 
[4 prize of $250. Art Institute 


Julian Binford: The Crap- 
Shooter. In Chicago Annual 
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LEFT: William Zorach: Head of Christ. Black granite carving 


BELOW: John B. Flannagan: Baby. Carved from gray stone. Both 
pieces of sculpture are on view at the Art Institute of Chicago 


BELOW: James Lechay: Pier on Sunday. 
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WILLIAM H. CALFEE: PRELUDE. OIL, 1941. 25 X 18 INCHES 


PHOTOS BY THEODORE HELM 


SUITABILITY AND RELATIONSHIPS 


BY WILLIAM H. CALFEE 


SOME YEARS AGO a sculptor in Florence made me ac- 
quainted with the phrase “sensitivity to relationships.” While 
it did not mean a great deal to me at the time, I sensed its 
importance. Since then its meaning has come to have more 
and more significance for me. In all my striving to live fully, 
to produce a first rate painting or sculpture, | have in moments 
of reflection returned to the fundamental thought implied in 
this expression. For no matter what the environment, the 
material, or the particular vocabulary of form at the time, 
good sculpture has been the result of a man’s sensitivity to the 
relationships existing between the three-dimensional shapes used 
in expressing an idea. And so it is with coloring of flat sur- 
faces called “painting”. And so it is even with the manipula- 
tion of a series of events which we call “life.” 

My early years were agreeably average. It seems that I 
have always drawn. Most children do. Probably more would 
carry their interest in art through adolescence if they were 
thrown into contact with it as a thing as normal as writing and 
had a few materials within reach. My father drew beautifully 
and I still have several specimens of his animals carved from 
soft woods, generally laminated cigar boxes. These were in- 
geniously provided with leather tails and ears and each seized 
the character of the particular animal in a simple, under- 
standing manner. 


I suffered the handicaps of most American artists in that 
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I went into my trade, unlike the old craftsmen, after four or 
six years of general education. I wonder if teachers are to 
blame in turning such fascinating subjects as history, math- 
ematics, and literature into a form of drudgery by removing 
them completely from association with life, past or present. 
There was, however, Miss Jessie Baker, one teacher of art in 
a Washington high school who has proven a vital stimulus to 
a number of her students. She knew what was going on in the 
world of painting and sculpture. Miss Baker was the high 
priestess at my initiation into painting as a creative and con- 
temporary endeavor. After wandering through a number of 
college classes, I finally decided to live this one life insecurely, 
but as I pleased, and not as those careful of my future were 
planning. 

However, being a somewhat practical person I didn’t stop 
eating or move into a garret while I was learning more about 
the arts. I painted at night and after office hours during the 
year that I held a stenographic job in the government. Lunch 
hours I drew trees outside the window, or went most often to 
the Phillips Gallery, which was then about the only place. 
in Washington where one could see a painting dated later than 
1880. The money saved from this job took me to Europe. 
Even before the present war we began to realize Europe was 


not an artistic necessity. But about ten years ago it was still a 
“must” for aspiring talent. 
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Conversations with people my own age, the usual discus- 
sions of art, during the next eighteen months in France and 
Italy seemed always to come back to one point. We felt 
that there must be some basic reason for the successful ex- 
pression that we found in those pieces of sculpture or those 
paintings which we considered good, whether they were modern 
or old. “Why,” we asked ourselves, “if we are able to dis- 
criminate between the good and the bad, are not more of us 
able to achieve distinction in our own work?” Although I 


did nothing in the studio at the Beaux-Arts except model in 
clay from life, through association with painters and other 
artists I began to understand the interrelationship of all the 
_arts. Back in the United States, the next year I followed almost 


the same course I had pursued in Europe, modeling at an 


endowed Washington school. The real achievement of that 


time was knowledge gained by the study of architecture at 
Catholic University. I found increasing occasion for disagree- 
ment with the instructor of our modeling class on the subject 
of composition. | knew something was wrong with his point of 


view. But it was not until the following year when I went to 


work with Carl Milles that the dawn broke. The answer to 
my seeking for a fundamental was “suitability to the material 
used.” This discovery was added to the realization that “sensi- 
tivity to relationships” inferred seeing anything as a whole with 
all parts related to and functioning as a part of it. Incidentally, 
Milles also made me aware of the necessity for discrimination 
in the manner in which the hours of each day were passed. 

My life and work became more determinedly set in the 
one direction I had hoped for. From then on I was on my own. 
From then on my basis for judgment was: sincerity, taste (the 
ability to relate objects to each other), and suitability to 
material. Granting the need of the technical knowledge and 
skill necessary to put thought into concrete form, there seemed 
now to be a base upon which to grow. With this measuring 
rod I could face the accumulation of art that we have inherited 
from the past, without confusion. I could view the various 
modern phases and adaptations to current use of old forms with- 
out wondering which was right. I found that old or new, ab- 
stract or objective, could be either good or bad by the same 
standard. 


WILLIAM H. CALFEE: MARIA. 
OIL AND TEMPERA, 1940. DI- 
MENSIONS: 24 X 30 INCHES 
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My conviction is that the simplest part of any art is learning 
the use of its specific tools. Anyone with average intelligence 
can learn to draw. I did not say draw well. Anyone can run 
a wash, or chip pieces from a stone, or take a brush and 
put color mixed with a little turpentine or varnish on a 
canvas. The reason that most beginners cannot paint a por- 
trait or landscape well is that they cannot see the thing they 
are looking at as an expressive whole, with each part in its 
correct relationship. The reason that most young sculptors 
cannot model or carve is that they do not conceive of their 
design as a three-dimensional geometrical unit. It is not that 
they cannot take the chips off the wooden block, but that they 
don’t know where to take them off! 

After making the statement that “anyone can draw or carve 
or paint”, even after becoming aware of my simple standards 
of judgment, please do not think that I have forgotten one 
awful final thought: Has he, the artist, have I, anything to 
say? I will not concern myself with that question. Who would 
be the judge? An artist considers himself his only judge. 
Since he is a seeker after truth, the closer realization of what 
is true to him is increasingly beautiful to him. 

I do not argue that I am a good painter. I say simply 
that I enjoy painting and intend to continue with it, as well 
as to carve and model. Fortunately, some others have en- 
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THREE SCULPTURES BY WILLIAM H. CALFEE, Top: ADRIANA. 
PINK TENNESSEE MARBLE, 1941. 20 INCHES HIGH. Above: 
DRUID. OAK, 1938. 40 INCHES HICH. Left: LITTLE WOMAN. 
PLASTER MODEL FOR BRONZE, 1941. 38 INCHES HIGH, THIS 
FIGURE IN BRONZE APPEARS IN HIS DECEMBER EXHIBITION 


PHOTO BY ROGER KERKHAM 


PHOTOS COURTESY FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY SECTION OF FINE ARTS 


Above: WILLIAM H. CALFEE: MURAL IN THE PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, POST OFFICE. 1939. 20 X 9 FEET. Below: DETAIL COMPETITION 


SKETCH WHICH WON HIM A COMMISSION TO DO TEMPERA MURALS FOR THE HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA, POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE 


joyed my work too, and their moral and financial backing 
has not only strengthened my conviction but enabled me to 
continue purchasing supplies with which to pursue my work. 

My first large painting, done for the Section of Fine Arts, 
shows the transition from sculpture to mural painting. This 
was done after the Special Skills Division of Resettlement 
folded up and I lost a job teaching carving and painting at 
one of its projects, Cumberland Homesteads. Much of my 
time on this job was my own. I did a number of small figures 
of people in the fields, planting, sowing, cutting trees, all 
sculpturesque movements. Receiving the announcement for 
a mural competition in Petersburg, Virginia, I took some of 
my notes for sculpture, grouped them in what I now con- 
sider a too symmetrical manner, painted a landscape behind 
them, colored the figures and sent in the design. I won the 
competition. This was a large job. I had no former experience 
with mural painting, but had seen and worked on sculpture 
much larger than that. I had heard Carl Milles mention that 
having made a basic design in small scale one should not 
vary from it in enlargement. Olle Nordmark told me why a 
monochromatic underpainting would hold a large format to- 
gether. I believed in him enough to take his suggestions by 
proceeding to lay in flat areas of color over the underpainting 
before modeling. I did a second mural with the same process 
although it turned out to be more of a “painting,” and began to 
use this underpainting process in smaller compositions. Num- 
bers of times at that period I was slapped into alertness by 
the comment of some knowing person that I was showing off in 
my painting; that I was not as much interested in painting 
the person behind the face as in showing a knowledge of the 
anatomical structure or in grading the tones and values cor- 
rectly to get a surface likeness. I was accused of producing 
colored drawings. 

My painting as painting was worse, although I knew more, 
than it was years before! Several discussions of myself with 
myself convicted me of gross neglect of my discovery of 
“a basic truth.” I was trying to produce well-drawn colored 
objects instead of putting paint, oil paint, on a canvas in a 
manner which was specific to oil, not tempera or water color. 
Law Watkins and Karl Knaths have done much to make me 


conscious again of the element of suitability, which I try never 
to neglect. Succeeding work on large paintings has led me 
into using egg tempera as an improvement over thin oil for 
underpainting. My latest efforts indicate that I have grown into 
the use of the more restricted range in value and tone, and 
the mat surface of tempera as being more suited to painting 
on a flat wall. 

Admitting that I have the symptoms of a mental condition 
whose earmarks always remain the same: the inability to 
remain inactive, the desperate hope that each new work may be 
better than the last, the acceptance of continued cycles of 
exaltation and despondency—admitting these characteristics 
which exist in the novice and the master, I consider myself one 
of the more fortunate products of our contemporary society. 
I never cease to be pleased when someone says that he too 
enjoys one of my works. I feel terrifically indebted to the 
present administration for enabling some of us artists to live 
as a functioning part of a community. 

The fact that some people now call me a painter and others 
call me a sculptor is the result of a series of events which to 
date have followed in a peculiarly logical sequence. One might 
call this progression luck, but inevitably I have had something 
to do with it, for as various cross roads were approached my 
final decision has had to be arrived at regarding the direction 
to be taken. To me an artist’s life and his work are one and 
the same thing. To bind this statement, I believe that a man 
may be truly religious without admitting one or another man- 
made creed. Man’s true relationship to man needs no term 
denoting a political system. 

The present-day artist is an assimilator of styles of art from 
many lands and eras. It is necessary for him to be an assimi- 
lator who is able to draw forth fundamental truths. He is 
the forerunner of an international man—a constructor, a dis- 
criminator, one who avows his faith by his every deed and 
who can no more renounce his conviction toward order and 
construction than he can automatically remove his heart; or 
perhaps no more than a person born or raised a “destruction- 
ist” can suddenly be expected to renounce his blood and back- 
ground and begin to place objects in a more suitable relation- 
ship to other objects rather than tear them apart. 


WILLIAM H. CALFEE: TWO BRUSH DRAWINGS, 1941. 8 X 10 INCHES. THE ORANGOUTANG IS IN A FEDERATION TRAVELING SHOW 
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FILM FOR DEFENSI 


*““BOMBER”’ IS THE latest of ten official United States de- 


fense films. Two more are being made. Most of them have been 
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produced by the film unit of OEM and released by the Motion 
Picture Committee Cooperating for National Defense. 

The government’s first important documentary was The Plow 
that Broke the Plains, its greatest The River. Bomber is less 
ambitious than those longer pictures. It runs only ten minutes 
and is intended to be shown on regular entertainment programs. 

The stars of this one-reeler are the B-26 medium bomber 
and the men who make and test her at the Glenn L. Martin 
factory near Baltimore. Carl Sandburg wrote the commentary 
and supplies the box-office name. But the success and the popu- 
larity of the film rests on the anonymous photography. It is 
as unobtrusive as the camera crew had to be while working 
on it: production of planes could not be impeded by the pro- 
duction of the film. 

At the top of the page you see a B-26 climbing on its test 
flight. “Off the ground now—for the first time as a complete 
fighting unit... .” 

Below it in succession are shown planes in several stages 
of production. “Bombers . . . thousands in the air now .. . 
tens of thousands on the way .. .,” says the voice. And the 
fire bath: “Where the bomber begins to grow. Born in fire to 
fight fire with fire.” And workmen: “these workers, all these 


craftsmen have pride in their share—their participation in the 


titantic job... .” 
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Above: PHILIP EVERGOOD: RAILROAD MEN’S WIVES. OIL. Below: KARL ZERBE: GIRL RESTING. ENCAUSTIC. BOTH IN 
THE SHOW OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS UNDER FORTY ON VIEW AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART TO DECEMBER 30 


FLETCHER MARTIN: THE MIR- 
ROR. OIL. IN THE CURRENT 
WHITNEY PAINTING EXHIBIT 


“PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS UNDER FORTY” 


BY FORBES WATSON 


NO SPEICHER, NO Brook, no Sloan, no Du Bois, no 
Kuniyoshi, no Fiene, no Curry, no Hopper, no Marsh, no 
Mangravite, no Kroll, no Miller will be found in star or 
other positions in the 1941 exhibition which will remain on 
view at the Whitney Museum of American Art through Decem- 
ber 30. Many other old friends are absent. The reason is 
simple. Only painters under forty were invited to exhibit 
this year, thus making ineligible those men and women over 
forty who have been so much helped towards national recogni- 
tion by the Whitney Museum of American Art. The Whitney, 
as I have said before, has a unique record in bringing to the 
attention of other American museums and the American public 
in general new names in the story of American painting. 
This year twenty-three painters who have never before ex- 
hibited at 10 West 8th Street are included in the exhibition. 
-- Few groups of individuals are less amenable to classifica- 


tion by age than artists. Some artists are born old, others — 


remain young. Renoir in his seventies was younger than some 
of his followers in their twenties. And I imagine that in all 
professions the inventors hold their youth longer than the 
followers. But since there seems to be in the air a desire to 
offer to younger artists fresh opportunities for recognition, an 
age limit will serve as a device. Carnegie did not restrict 
by age, but it did exclude any one who had exhibited in 
a Pittsburgh International. Feeling as I do that, in the growing 
crisis, the most important activity for American museums to 
undertake is to increase the selling opportunities of those 
artists who, through the distinguished quality of their work, 
have won the right to sell, whether young or old, I approached 
the exhibition of the Whitney Museum with a feeling of re- 
egret at the age limitation placed upon the exhibitors. But 
a few visits to the galleries dissipated my regret, since this 
year’s display seems to me one of the best yet. 

The scope of the exhibition is about as broad as it could 
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be, going as it does from such academically detailed natural- 
ism as Audrey Buller’s Lucy Sewing to two Paintings by 
Arshile Gorky. That valid and tireless experimenter, by un- 
tortured handling and brilliant color, appears to proclaim 
his freedom from the long martyrdom of holding the finger 
to the temple. Indeed both of the rooms of unobjective art 
appear less doctrinaire than usual. The abstractions in their 
traditionally appointed galleries have curious wall neighbors 
ranging from tidbits of meticulous decadence to the agreeably 
patterned playfulness of Lucille Corcos’ ingenious and small 
pictures so full of fun. 

The Whitney Museum of American Art is in the habit of 
holding “reviews” to which any painter may send his work. 
For some time now artists have realized the purpose and the 
spirit of these reviews. The object is of course to keep the 
doors of the museum open to new talents as they develop 
through the years and the spirit is one of just and liberal 
estimation. The twenty-three painters already referred to are 
graduates, so to speak, of these reviews. In other words, the 
works which they submitted have brought forth invitations 
from the museum to take part in the annual exhibition. 

Among these newcomers are names familiar to others con- 
cerned with the less arrived painters now coming to the fore. 
They include Laurence Adams, with his conscientious Por- 
trait of a Bartender, Darrel Austin, whose Listening Beasts 
is in a vein of telling eccentricity already familiar and easy 
to repeat too often. Also we find the talented Isabel Bate, 
whose Sherry is very fat, ably painted, and slightly smacking 
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EDMUND YAGHJIAN: WINTER. OIL. IN THE WHITNEY’S ANNUAL 


of the classroom. Julien Binford’s “Here’s My Foots, Dear 
Lord” shows a young reclining Negro, the soles of his feet 
towards the spectator. Two paintings, At the Pier and Her 
Lover’s Return, are by Raymond Breinin. They are the work 
of a painter of imaginative delicacy and knowing reticence. 

Angelo Di Benedetto is a newcommer here, and Harry Dix 
and Marion Greenwood with a Self Portrait, sweeter than her 
more solid mural painting. Robert Gwathmey is another artist 
new to the Whitney but not elsewhere and Frederick Haucke 
and John Edward Heliker, who won the first prize at the 
last Corcoran. Not a single member of the Corcoran jury had 
known his work previously. In the Abandoned Marble Quarry 
he shows his desire to express in solid simplified forms the 
weight and the permanent color of the landscape. Other new- 
comers are Lee Jackson, Walt Killam, Phil Paradise with 
Moonlight Madness, a rhythmic group of horses at night pre- 
sented with due appreciation of the theatrical. 

The new Whitney exhibitors continue: Alzira Pierce, Charles 
W. Rain, Max Schnitzler, Reuben Tam, Paul Ullman and 
Margit Varga, whose Groceries and Ice is a well seen, un- 
affectedly painted New York street. Reginald Wilson, another 
newcomer, has a painting called The Butcher which certainly 
fails to make the butcher’s trade attractive, and Karl Zerbe, 
the last of the newcomers, has, hanging between the two 
paintings by Raymond Breinin, a canvas entitled Girl Resting. 
These three pictures occupy a single wall space between two 


doors. They make the space the most attractive wall in an 
exhibition of many attractive walls. 

It is a pleasure to report that with so many painters new 
to its galleries the Whitney Museum appears to have made a 
special effort this year to surround each picture with enough 
space for it to look its best. Indeed the excellent hanging 
of this exhibition contributes much to its general air of ad- 
venture. I have said that artists frequently retain the spirit 
of youth longer than more conventional people. This exhibi- 
tion, however, shows us that exactly the opposite may at times 
be true. Some of the painters here, officially under forty, have 
work suggesting that they are older. Judged solely by their 
pretty pictures I should think that one of the boy painters 
present is about one hundred and ten years old and _ that 
another is in his late eighties. Meanwhile ten or twelve of the 
other exhibitors have pictures suggesting that they are ranging 
in the late seventies; but since some of these are ladies it is 
forbidden to develop the theme. 

The fact that forty is set as the age limit does not exclude 
a surprising number of men and women whose names are 
already well known to the organizers of American exhibitions. 
Isabel Bishop is here with her Tidying Up, last seen in the 
dealers’ exhibition in the Fine Arts Galleries, and Girl Read- 
ing. | have a feeling that Miss Bishop has come to a point 
in her serious and thoughtful development when a daring ex- 


periment or two with less repressed harmonies might not do 


RAYMOND BREININ: HER LOVER’S RETURN. OIL. IN 
RENT EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS UNDER FORTY AT THE 


THE CUR- 


WHITNEY 


her any harm. Harold Black’s Near Bethlehem does not do him 
justice as a painter. The baby’s head in its curious shape 
is only one of the affectations now marring his work. Edge of 
the Fields by Joe Jones with its beautifully painted grove of 
trees makes a step forward in light and clarity of color. It is 
an exceptionally welcome landscape, with the familiar reaper 
but not a ghost of bicep. Subtle in color and characteriza- 
tion is Portrait of Mary by John Koch. Louis Ribak’s Cham- 
pionship Tournament suggests that he and Joseph Di Martini 
(Pittsburgh exhibition) might have gone sketching in the same 
poolroom. Both were successful in their completed results. 

A winter landscape by Edmund Yaghjian is called Late 
Afternoon. A hunter with his gun and his trophy is leaving the 
woods on his way home, giving a human touch to the snow- 
covered landscape. The picture is really late afternoon, really 
winter, with the tang of the season and the time of day. Saul 
Schary contributes a large, solid Autumn Still Life and a 
Portrait of Raphael Soyer in which a plaster cast behind the 
sitter’s head proves an unsuccessful effort to escape portrait 
background conventionality. Both pictures are serious and 
thorough. To a much more impersonal world belong the two 
decorative figures by Anton Refregier. The figure of Moses is 
very smart. 

Among the paintings which have an untouchable elusive 
quality as though not quite of this earth is Horses in Landscape 
by William C. Palmer. Freedom, painter ability, and good de- 
sign distinguish the picture of a girl arranging her hair called 
The Mirror by Fletcher Martin. Like Mr. Jones, Mr. Martin 
also has left his bicep period. 


(Continued on page 542) 
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ABOVE, LEFT: The Cloister at Cuxa. Lithograph from Taylor’s “Voyages pittor- 
esques” (1834). ABOVE, CENTER: Fragments from the Cuxa Cloister in Verniere’s 
Garden at Aniane (before 1906). ABOVE, RIGHT: Fragments from the Cuxa Clois- 
ters at the Barnard Cloisters (1926). 
at the Old Cloisters (1927). All photos from the book reviewed on this page 


THE CLOISTERS 
PAST AND PRESENT 


RIGHT: The Cuxa Cloister reconstructed 


SINCE THEIR OPENING on the new site in Fort Tryon 
Park, the Cloisters have proved an extremely successful venture 
in museum work and its development. The Cloisters, as their 
name implies, are more than a shelter for isolated objects of art. 
Sizable units of superb medieval architecture and architectural 
decoration, brought from Europe to this country, have been 
reedified and incorporated into the fabric of the museum. The 
visitor not merely looks at an art, but is able actually to move 
into it and to sense the impact of spatial design as the artists 
and their patrons intended, and this in a rich variety of expe- 
rience. The monuments of the Cloisters include important por- 
tions of the walks of no less than five cloisters, a chapter house, 
a series of windows, a number of portals, part of a medieval 
house, and part of the choir of a medieval church. A book ex- 
plaining the past and present of the Cloister’s monuments, taken 
in the sense of monumental units, rather than in that of a fun- 
erary shaft or memorial, especially when written by the curator 
who supervised their arrangement and articulation in their new 
setting, should attract a great deal of interest. There are many 
who have waited for such a book, and I doubt if any will be 
disappointed. 

Let me say at once that Mr. Rorimer’s Mediaeval Monuments 
at the Cloisters * is neither a museum catalogue nor a hand- 
book. It is not a “definitive” work. Like the Cloisters themselves, 
it is designed with an eye for popular appeal. It carries its mes- 
sage primarily through pictures with a minimum of text, inciden- 
tally without footnotes or bibliographical references. Yet, again 
like the Cloisters, the material pertinent to each monument is 
presented in such a way that there is no escaping the firm and 


* Mediaeval Monuments at the Cloisters, as They Were and as They 
Are. By James J. Rorimer. New York, 1941. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Price, $3.00. 
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unobtrusive guidance of modern methods of research. It is a 
clever and unlabored digest of a tremendous amount of work, 
some of it previously published in the Museum Bulletin or in 
learned journals. Lavish in illustration, economical in type- 
face, the book follows a recent trend in American publication 
of a general nature, and seems to say more than casually meets 
the eye. 

Throughout the pages of concise, objective exposition there 
run threads of opinion and ideas which make for much of the 
volume’s charm and value. A story of old stones is a fascinating 
and romantic thing. How the stones came to be hewn into art, 
how they outlived one age and fell into abandon in another, 
how they were rediscovered as art by collectors like the sculptor 
George Grey Barnard and transported across the Atlantic, how 
they were re-set with unending care into the likeness of their 
original structure—this sort of history can read like an adven- 
ture. Mr. Rorimer stresses the delapidation of the monuments. 
before their transfer to America and it is obvious that he pleads. 
a case in defense of their uprooting from their native soil. The 
inference that the collecting of the monuments was more or less 


The Cuxa Cloister as Now 
Installed in the New Clois- 
ters in Fort Tryon Park. 
As Reproduced in “Mediae- 
val Monuments at the Clois- 
ters, as They Were and as 
They Are” by James J. Ror- 
imer, recently published by 
the Metropolitan Museum 


a mission of charity is misleading. Some day the perspicacity 
and energy required in bringing the monuments together will 
become known, and the circumstances will be better understood. 
At all events few today would condemn their passage to America 
on ethical or even sentimental grounds. 

Whether the monuments in their new home have suffered 
a loss of their esthetic power is another question. A re-built 
monument, especially architecture, is not the same thing as the 
original construction. A monument on its original site moves, 
sinks, undergoes stresses, which profoundly influence its appear- 
ance and may add to its quality. In a reconstruction on a new 
site this particular quality is inevitably lost. The photographs 
of the Pontaut Chapter House (Pls. I-IV), for example, indicate 
this sort of loss, and it might have been advisable to discuss 
the question somewhere in the book. I should not agree with 
Mr. Rorimer’s choice of some restored masonry and sculpture 
~ on the facade of Reims Cathedral as an example of the fate 
which might have awaited the dilapidated monuments had they 


PHOTO BY LAURA SCHNARENDORF 


fallen into other hands (pp. 6-7). In fairness to M. Deneux, 
the architect in charge of the Reims restoration, it should be said 
that the badly calcined figures and masonry were not “tampered 
with,” but were removed for structural reasons. The modern 
replacements, far above the ground, count as a generalized ac- 
cent, just as the originals did; the frankly modern style of the 
detail in the replacements is actually an honest attempt to say 
“watch out; these are not original.” I have brought up this 
apparently niggardly criticism because I should not like to see 
the author’s real point and contribution misunderstood merely 
because of an equivocal illustration. The plain fact of the mat- 
ter is that the Cloisters under Mr. Rorimer’s care have set a fine 
standard of honesty and correctness in removing from exhibits 
as far as possible all restorations and in calling attention to 
restorations where it has been impossible or inadvisable to re- 
move them. In bringing out this policy regarding restoration 
in his book Mr. Rorimer has struck a worthy blow for a healthy 


attitude regarding restoration, in the public mind. In this re- 
(Continued on page 543) 
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NEWS AND COMMENT sy 


Tribute to Royal Cortissoz 
MR. ROYAL CORTISSOZ is celebrating his fiftieth anniver- 
sary as art critic of the New York Herald-Tribune. He has been 
paid many fine tributes. His friends have rallied to honor him 
with feasting and eulogy. Further evidence of the affection and 
ecteem he enjoys is seen in the generous loans made to the 
exhibition of his own choosing at Knoedler’s in New York. 
Critics pass through the different stages of their develop- 
ment in patterns strangely resembling each other. When first 
they dip their toes into the cold waters of criticism, they quickly 
take them out again. Once more they try, and find the waters 
are not so cold. Then the danger begins. They dive in, and 
finding that they can swim, they are likely to lash out with 
more energy than power. The years pass and they become easy 
swimmers, with more power and less energy in their strokes. 
As their cultivation deepens, they lose that fiery desire to be 
right. They become increasingly aware that to be right or to be 
wrong abstractly is not the question. The search is to find what 
is true to oneself. Royal Cortissoz found that years ago, and 
the best evidence of it lies in the fact that both those who agree 
with him and those who categorically disagree with him always 
conclude with some such remark as, “Cortissoz is absolutely 
sincere.” 


A Ceiling, but Not on Sales 


AS WE WRITE these notes two events are taking place related to 
the economic situation of artists. The first is the meeting of 
representatives of the government’s Office of Price Administra- 
tion with dry color manufacturers in New York City, to work 
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SCENES AT THE OPENING OF ART WEEK IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Upper left: NICOLAI CIKOVSKY DISCUSSES ONE OF HIS PAINT- 
INGS WITH MRS. FRANCIS BIDDLE. Lower left: HOLGER CAHILL 
BEAMS APPROVAL AS DAVID FINLEY BUYS A SILK SCREEN PRINT. 
Below: DOROTHEA GREENBAUM STANDS BESIDE HER BRONZE DAVID 
CHOSEN BY JURY FOR PURCHASE BY IBM TO REPRESENT D. C. IN 
\ SCULPTURE GROUP WHICH WILL TOUR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


JANE WATSON 


toward fixing a price ceiling on paints. The second is the whole- 
sale effort to sell American art on a national scale during Art 
Week II, sponsored by the President and this year under the 
aegis of one of its biggest consumers, Mr. Thomas J. Watson, 
President of International Business Machines Corporation. Con- 
sistent with Mr. Watson’s belief that business and art can 
be mutually beneficial, IBM purchases are being made of one 
sculpture from each of the forty-eight States and the District of 
Columbia and one water color, the former to be included in an 
exhibition for circulation in the Western Hemisphere, the latter 


for distribution to the offices of IBM throughout the country. 


{rt Week II Gets Under Way 

IN NEW YORK City, focal center of skepticism towards Art 
Week I, 
Art Week was opened with a preview Sunday night, November 
16. Speeches were made by Mr. Watson and Hobart Nichols; 
Newbold Morris read a message from the busy Mayor. The 
next day in Washington the doors of the Departmental Audi- 
torium opened without ceremony on a lively national and 
District show, admirably installed and remarkably well at- 
tended considering that there was virtually no advance pub- 
licity. In the vast blue-ceilinged auditorium, flanked with 
Corinthian columns and festooned with gold eagles, intelli- 


the largest of the local exhibitions for the second 


gently planned temporary partitions and a good color scheme 
worked wonders. 

The atmosphere was one of old home week. Sales started 
promptly with the purchase by IBM of Dorothea Greenbaum’s 
bronze David for $500, selected by a jury composed of C. 


SCENES AT THE SAN FRANCISCO ARTISTS’ SALES SHOW, HASTILY 
TRANSFERRED TO SHELTER IN OLD FERRY BUILDING BECAUSE OF 
BAD WEATHER. Below: TWO SPECTATORS TAKE stock. Upper 
right: ACTIVITY AT THE SALES COUNTER. Lower right: GROUP 
WATCHES JAY RISLING AT WORK ON AN EASEL PAINTING IN THE 
ART IN ACTION SECTION. THE SHOW 
MORNING TO MIDNIGHT, 


LASTED FROM 
NOVEMBER 2, 


TEN IN 
SALES TOTALED 


THE 


$1,950 


Powell Minnigerode, director of the Corcoran, Leila Mechlin, 
art critic of the Washington Star, and Charles Seymour, Jr., 
curator of sculpture at the National Gallery. Chosen by the 
local chairman was Mitchell Jamieson’s water color, November 
Farm, also for purchase by IBM. Stars soon appeared on 
other works, Josef Presser’s arresting Miners in gouache and 
chalk being 


paintings by An American Group were included as a special 


among the first to go, for $40. Among the oils, 


feature. Prices indicated no concessions to Art Week by this 
socially conscious body. Highest price among them and in 
so far as we could determine, highest price in the show, 
was for Paul Burlin’s oil entitled Soft but Hard, $2000. Next 
to it appeared William Gropper’s Bombardment, $1000. In 
the evening when I was selling I walked around with a couple 
who own an early Kuniyoshi, and treasure it. They cast 
covetous glances at his Deserted Brickyard, $1200. No sale. 

On the other hand, I was surprised that the silk screen prints, 
priced from $2.50 to $15, did not go like hot cakes. They 
were not advantageously displayed, but even so they showed 
up extraordinarily well and were certainly one of the hits 
of the show. Work by Harry Gottlieb was admired in partic- 
ular. We left the opening night with the hope that by the end 
of the week the public would have become aware of the great 
desirability of these attractive color prints. 

Works in the national section were invited, those for the 
District selected. We understand that invitation lists were based 
on those of the first year, but if so there were many who did 
not respond a second time. The show in all contained over 
two thousand works, including a group of crafts assembled 
from all over the country. Featured in the District display 
were several rooms by local decorators, the one by America 
House suggesting possibilities in mural decoration with the 


aid of the painter, Nelson Rosenberg. 


PHOTOS BY PHILIP FEIN 


People who feel that quality is the only consideration in 


an art exhibition of any kind, have grounds for complaint 
against the unevenness of this Art Week show. However, those 
with discrimination had plenty of opportunity to buy good 
work, not only in prints, water colors, and crafts, but also in 
oils and small sculptures. Most of the artists sent in material 
that was suitable for people’s hcuses and showed some appre- 
ciation of the budget limitations of the average individual. Co- 
operation of this kind by serious, professional artists is the 
white hope of Art Week. 

First day sales in the Washington show, which opened at 
3 p. m. and closed at 10, amounted to $581.90, excluding the 
IBM purchases. Attending was the kind of heterogeneous gather- 
ing which could perhaps only be assembled in Washington, 
a blend of officials, dowagers, civil service, and soldiers. 

As soon as data and figures are forthcoming we hope to 
publish information on the results of the second Art Week 
all over the country. Two things we have gleaned already. 
The press this year has not been as cooperative as last. On 
the other hand, effort is already being made in some places 
to give more continuity to Art Week by forming local com- 
mittees to carry on from year to year. 


Outdoors, Indoors, San Francisco 


TWO WEEKS BEFORE the opening of Art Week, San Francisco 
artists held their own second sales show, originally planned 
for Sunday, October 26, but postponed by the first rainfall 
there on that date in forty-four years. In the face of gloomy 
weather forecasts for the following Sunday, 1,640 items were 
hastily moved on Saturday night to shelter in the Old Ferry 
Building. Artists worked on installation and decorations in the 
new location from midnight until the opening, 10 a.m. the next 
morning. However, with the cooperation of the newspapers and 
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Above: VIEW OF A SECTION OF THE EXHIBITION, “AND NOW WE 
PLAN” AT THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM, ON DISPLAY UNTIL JANUARY 
1s. Upper right: VIEW OF A SECTION OF KAROLIK COLLECTION 
OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AMERICAN ARTS INSTALLED IN SPECIAL 
GALLERIES AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Lower right: 
VIEW OF THE NEW MEMBERS ROOM FOR MODERN ART AT BALTI- 


MORE ART MUSEUM, RECENTLY PRESENTED BY MRS. SAIDIE A. MAY 


the radio, prospective visitors were informed of the shift, and 
by the time the show closed at midnight on Sunday sixty thou- 
sand visitors had passed in and out, mingled with the artists 
and inspected works in all media. Resulting sales amounted to 
$1,950, representing two hundred and fifty items, chiefly in the 
decorative arts and in prints. Weary artists considered it worth 
all the trouble, for attendance and sales were double those of 
the spring show. People came and bought who had never been 
inside an artist’s studio, many never inside an art gallery. 

Chairman of arrangements was Mallette Dean, who was as- 
sisted by Marion Cunningham, Vivika Timiriasieff, Philip 
Pinner, Vera Bernhard, Otis Oldfield, John Humphrey, Fred 
Olmsted, Barbara Olmsted, Antonio Sotomayor, Clay Spohn, 
Kenneth Ornbaum, Bill Clarke, Ivan Timiriasieff, Ruth Cravath, 
Paul Forster, Lucien Labaudt, Ottorino Ronchi, Ralph Stack- 
pole, and Ray Bethers. 


Los Angeles in Need of a Plan 


SINCE ROLAND MC KINNEY’S Los Angeles Museum is a county 
institution, it seems a fitting place in which to hold up to 
the community the dreadful plight of a city which grew with- 
out plan, its core deteriorating as people wandered further 
and further afield in search of “space, order, and quiet for 
their homes.” The planning exhibition which continues through 
January 18, was instigated and organized by Mr. McKinney, 
with the aid of a committee of local architects headed by 
Palmer Sabin, and members of Telesis for the Los Angeles 
region whom the Director describes as follows: “A group of 
extremely talented young men and women who, without re- 
gard for time or remuneration, gave their services to the 
Museum’s advisory committee as draftsmen, designers, and 
craftsmen, making it possible for the Museum to present one 
of the most attractive and intelligently conceived exhibitions 
in its history.” The display shows the geographic and historic 
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background of the region, traces the growth of the city and 
its environs, and the life of the community. A final unit 
demonstrates the important features of a master regional plan 


for Los Angeles County. The exhibit aims to show ways and 
means of fostering community planning through existing agen- 
cies, official and unofficial, all of which are listed in the 
catalogue, with a bibliography besides. In spite of those who 
mutter, “What can they do about it now?” the efforts of 
Mr. McKinney and his associates seem both courageous and 
constructive. 


M. and M. Karolik American Collection for Boston 


ALTHOUGH FAR FROM the general rule, there have been in- 
stances where museum collections have been formed through 
collaboration of the donors with the institution, as in the case 
of the Karolik Collection of eighteenth-century American arts 
recently donated to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
Museum is evidently duly grateful for the donors’ enlightened 
and cooperative attitude. For in his announcement Edwin 
Hipkiss, curator of decorative arts, states that museums of 
necessity usually “take pot luck and take it thankfully as 
Dame Fortune smiles upon them.” And the lady is fickle, as 
Mr. Verdi said to music years ago. 

Among the three hundred and fifty items in the collection 
are paintings (including several Copley portraits), drawings, 
prints, furniture, textiles, silver, glass, and porcelains. The 
aim was to secure in every case the best available representa- 
tions of the colonial and early Federal periods to add to a 
nucleus already in the possession of Mrs. Karolik, and the 
result from all reports is a magnificent assemblage of early 
American material, a gift of quality to give Boston due cause 
for elation. Accompanying the collection, which is installed 
in three specially decorated galleries, is an illustrated catalogue 
printed by the Harvard University Press, containing a long 


GROUP OF CANVASES DISPLAYED IN BERNARD KARFIOL’S FIRST ONE-MAN SHOW IN OVER 
SEVEN YEARS AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY IN NEW YORK TO DECEMBER 6. Upper left: 
CIRCUS IN DOVER. Upper right: UNDER COCOANUT PALMS, A SCENE IN JAMAICA. Cen- 
ter left: NUDE AGAINST SCREEN. Lower left: YOUNG VIOLINIST. Below: GEORGE 
AND MARGARET, PORTRAIT OF ARTIST’S SON AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. THE EXHIBIT 


CONTAINING FIFTEEN PAINTINGS WAS WELL RECEIVED, CRITICS REMARKING FAVORABLY 
ON THE QUIET PROGRESS OF A TRUE PAINTER WHO FIRST WON RECOGNITION YEARS AGO 


Above: LYNETTE AROUNI: 
VISTA. WATER COLOR IN 
NORTHWEST ANNUAL. Low- 
er right: N*T WERNER: 
MAN WITH HARMONICA. IN 
RECENT ONE-MAN SHOW AT 
Moves ade CADLERY. NEW 
YORK. Right: KRAVCHEN- 
KO: BUILDING THE DAM AT 
DNEPROSTROY. WOOD-EN- 
GRAVING INCLUDED IN THE 
GIFT COLLECTION, AMERI- 
CAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
TO PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 


introduction describing the gencral field of eighteenth-century 
American art, notes on drawings and prints, and comments on 
the collection. The majority of the three hundred and fifty ob- 
jects are reproduced in collotype. Formally dedicated Decem- 


ber 2, the collection will be permanently open to the public. 


The Love of French Art 
FRENCH PAINTING CONTINUES its hold on the affections of the 
American people. In spite of its prevalence, there are no signs 
of slackening interest. In New York City, the Renoir centennial 
exhibition at Duveen’s was received with enthusiasm as one of 
the big events of the season, the attendance promising good 
returns for its beneficiary, the Free French Relief Committee. 
During five and a half weeks 70,042 people visited the Port- 
land, Oregon, Art Museum, to see the exhibition of paintings 
from French museums which has been touring the country 
for some time and is now at rest where it started, in the de 
Young in San Francisco. Attendance at this one exhibition 
matched the figure for the entire year 1940 at the Portland 
Museum. Fifty cities and towns of Oregon, twenty of Wash- 
ington, appeared on the visitors’ register; some Oregon visi- 
tors made a seven-hundred mile round trip to see the show, 
while one day a caravan appeared from Boise, Idaho. 


Texas Artist Teachers 


WHEN WARD LOCKWOOD, the painter, was appointed head of 
the art department of the University of Texas in 1938, all he 
had to start with was allotted space and one assistant, Loren 
Mozley. He had no equipment, no materials, no curriculum, 
and—no precedent. Since then he has gone on quietly building 
up his department, adding to its faculty creative artists when- 
ever the need and the opportunity arose. 
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This fall has come the announcement that four members 
have been added to the teaching staff: B. J. O. Nordfeldt, the 
painter, as guest artist for a year; Julius Woeltz, muralist, 
Charles Umlauf, sculptor, and Kyle R. Morris, painter and 
art historian, as regular members. They join a group which, 
besides Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Mozley, consists of Gibson 
Danes, Constance Forsyth, Boyer Gonzales, William McVey, 
(Arne Randall, Everett Spruce, Edgar Taylor, and Eugene 
Trentham. Such a staff would certainly indicate to what extent 
the University of Texas Art Department, which incidentally 
will graduate its first art students in June, has become the 
proving ground for employment of the creative artist as teacher, 
and for the application of so-called studio methods to art 
instruction in large state universities. While the idea of the 
importance of art teaching by artists is by no means original 
in this department, it has been an established fact from the 
start. Artists here are not simply “in residence.” They are 
active and responsible agents in the educational program, 
sharing in the formation of policy, in the teaching load. But 
on the other hand, effort is made to give teachers time to 
pursue their own work, a factor which is vital to them as well 
as to the value of their teaching contribution. 

In accordance with this program, Mr. Nordfeldt will teach 
advanced painting and water color. Mr. Woeltz will-have to 
do with art education; while Mr. Umlauf will teach life draw- 
ing and sculpture, and the rare Mr. Morris. artist and art 
historian, will lecture on the history and analysis of art. 


High Patriotic Fervor 


IN A BOOKLET entitled In Defence of Civilization Against 
Fascist Barbarism published in Moscow for American con- 
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EVERY EXTRA LEAF IN THE TABLE 


AND FAR 
TOO MANY GUESTS 


FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER ! 


That’s the situation your telephone 
company faces every Christmas. 
That’s why there may be delays on 


some Long Distance Christmas calls. 


e Last Christmas Eve and Day the wires were 
jammed. The switchboards were manned by 
regular and extra operators working all 
through the holiday. Long Distance telephone 
calls were three, five and at some places eight 


times normal. 


We're glad so many folks want to exchange 
friendly greetings across the miles at Christ- 
mas — but sorry that, because of it, we can’t 
supply service as good as usual. 

We expect the biggest rush of calls we’ve 
ever had this coming Christmas. We'll do our 
best to prepare for it. But some calls will 
be slow. Some may not be completed. For 
these, we ask your patience 
and understanding. ... Thank 
you, and Merry Christmas! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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REACTIONS AT ANDOVER 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY STUDENTS COMMENT ON AN EXHIBITION 


A SHORT TIME ago we asked Mr. Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director 
of the Addison Gallery at Andover, how the boys at the school 
had reacted to the exhibition of paintings by European artists 
teaching in America, recently shown there. We suggested that 
one of them might do a short paper for us. To this end a notice 
was posted on the school bulletin board; soon after six essays 
were sent down, independently undertaken by the boys on short 
notice. We are most grateful to them and to Mr. Hayes for their 
interest and cooperation. With their permission we quote from 
several, rather than publish one paper in full. 

The exhibition, it will be recalled, was comprised of works 
by Josef Albers, Annot, Herbert Bayer, Werner Drewes, George 
Grosz, Stanley William Hayter, Rudolf Jacobi, L. Moholy-Nagy, 
Amedée Ozenfant, Kurt Seligmann, Zoltan Sepeshy, Simkha 
Simkhovitch, Frederic Taubes, and Karl Zerbe, a choice, Mr. 
Hayes stated, limited by space and made “on the basis of neigh- 
borly convenience.” In each case, the artist was represented by 
work done before and after coming to the United States. The 
aim was “to suggest the important influence on the younger gen- 
eration of artists in this country, which cannot be disregarded if 
one is to make a balanced judgment on our cultural destiny.” 
Continuing, Mr. Hayes says, “There seems to be a general notion 
shared by-critics of reputation that a national art removed from 
the habitual influence of European culture will soon float gently 
as a cloud over the countryside.” No one could disagree with 
Mr. Hayes that the kind of art that floats in space is of negligible 
value, whether it be European or American. If superimposed, 
European art is apt to float as lightly over California as Ameri- 
can pseudo-primitivism over the Middle West. What concerns us 
all are questions of continuity, of roots, and the capacity for 
assimilation. With this in mind, it is interesting to note among 
the boys who showed sufficient interest in the show to set down 
their reactions, their receptivity and freshness of outlook toward 
a variety of sharply divergent styles, products of a group of 
sophisticated painters with widely different backgrounds. 

Just before the exhibition closed Mr. Hayes asked the boys in 
his art and music course to look around and pick out the paint- 
ing they liked most and that which they liked least, and to try 
to explain why in both cases. This poll revealed that Taubes’ 
representational Portrait of a Painter was well in the lead, with 
Sepeshy’s County Fair and Jacobi’s Summer Day next in that 
order. Least liked apparently was Hayter’s abstraction, Woman 
with a Mirror. The boys said they could not understand it, it 
made no sense. Next in general disfavor was Albers’ City, fol- 
lowed by Seligmann’s Superfluous Hand. 

But while the majority evidently greeted the less obvious 
works with “scowls or quizzical expressions,” for some, as one 
boy states, they opened up “new vistas of expression, new out- 
lets for creative feeling.” Two of the boys who sent in papers 
most admired the work of George Grosz, two spoke particularly 
of Moholy-Nagy’s Chicago Scene and A-19, on one Bayer’s 
Etheric made the strongest impression, while Hayter’s Woman 
with a Mirror and Ozenfant’s studies entitled Sisteron were 
others which came in for special mention. Ozenfant, incidentally, 
had given an informal talk at the school in French to twenty 
students who had lived in France and to any others who cared 
to come, when he was at Andover for the opening of the show. 
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Now to get to the papers. The first received was by Pantzer, 
who has one year more at Andover before college: 

“Tt takes an artist to judge an artist. More and more do I 
realize the truth of this statement as I write these comments. 
For I am no artist; I am merely a student with an all too 
sketchy artistic background. 

“The student at the exhibition notices several things. First, 
he sees in style and method the influence of America on the 
European, and conversely of Europe on the American. The con- 
trast in styles of most of the artists, as shown in their pre- 
American and post-American paintings, is very striking. More- 
over, the exhibition has served to stress the plastic expression 
of art. And, especially in the cases of some of the abstractionists, 
illustrates that variety alone does not make up a work of art. 
Yet through abstraction, also through purism (Ozenfant for 
example), the artists have experimented for effect in color. 
The color schemes are striking because of their contrast, their 
individualism. The paintings indicate the danger of too many 
colors, as in the multi-colored composition of Hayter, and also 
of too few, as in the works of Grosz and Zerbe. Their colors are 
drier, and their shades tend to mix almost too much for effec- 
tive contrast. : 

“T think on the whole that this exhibition was of great value 
to the ordinary student, and to the aspiring artist in particular, 
because it opened new vistas for creative thought and feeling, 
and because it stressed the importance of the individualism 
which will ever mark the free artist and craftsman.” 

Next we quote from a long paper by Hall, a senior. 

“In the exhibition there is a noticeable tendency toward sur- 
realism, impressionism, and abstraction. The few artists here 
representative of the old school, such as Simkhovitch, Jacobi, 
and Taubes, who still believe in drawing men with a head, four 
limbs, and a body; flowers with petals and leaves, in gardens 
and vases instead of in oceans or beer cans, seem to be greatly 
outmoded, outclassed, and outnumbered. 

“To me the most attractive modern work in the show is 
that of an Austrian, Herbert Bayer. He has displayed three of 
his strange paintings, none of which I can attempt accurately 
to describe, but by each of which I am entirely fascinated. The 
most attractive of the three is entitled Etheric, done in 1935, 
which seemed to appeal to all of us who saw it, whereas the 
other two produced a variety of reactions. For example, I over- 
heard an old German say of Bayer’s Deposition, ‘Ach, it’s 
crazy!” A moment later I heard an exuberant Andover lad 
exclaim of the same, ‘Boy, ain’t that neat!’ } 

“Etheric was painted upon a canvas about four feet square. 
all of which was colored a very delicate blue, aquamarine at 
the top, almost white at the bottom. In the center of the lower 
third of the canvas are pictured a stormy sea, a dark blue sky, 
a horizontal streak of bluish light. Upon this background is 
a trio of well filled sails, attached to a thin white mast. And that 
is all! There is no boat. That’s left to the imagination. Perhaps 
you think it’s sunk, maybe it’s a ghost ship. But then, I) forgot, 
there is no ship, just three mysterious sails, billowing in the 
wind of the sea. 

“That isn’t all that’s strange about Etheric. That’s just the 
beginning. One certainly can’t take a picture like this toc 


seriously, for it makes no real sense whatever. It’s probably the 
interpretation of a dream or of a thought. This ‘ship’ picture, 
as I said before, a separate painting near the middle of a 
square of blue is quite distinct from the blue background. In 
fact, a whitish half-frame was even painted on the lower and 
right sides of the picture. The clouds, dark and threatening, 
that hover over this wind-swept sea, however, also float out of 
the upper right-hand corner and into the blue. Then again, 
besides this sea-painting in somber dark erays and ereens, 
there are, quite apart from it and from the blue, several inches 
higher and also made distinct by half-frames, three separate 
pictures of sky, two very small ones with a larger one between. 
In the left, the sky is a light pink, the clouds bluish white; in 
the center, the sky is blue, the clouds appearing in light streaks 
at the bottom; on the right the sky is a darker blue with similar 
clouds. Perhaps the left represents dawn, the center noon, and 
the last dusk. Your guess is as good as mine. Most probably 
there is no story behind it, just a novel treatment of a common 
subject, sky and sea. Also, probably to tie the whole works 
together and to add to the dreamy effect, there are clouds which 
float about in the background of blue, and overlap the three top 
pictures. It’s really three paintings in one, all of which produce 
a lovely effect, each of which is beautiful in itself, and no one 
of which makes a great deal of sense. 

“Other fascinating examples of work which one can appre- 
ciate but not comprehend, are the various pieces representative 
of Moholy-Nagy, Grosz, Albers, Drewes, Hayter, and Selig- 
mann. | 
“, . Contemporary artists of this age have to depend 
upon their originality to put their work across to a skeptical, 
hard-to-please public, and a group of cynical, analytical 
critics. You can make a name for yourself overnight by treating 
an old subject in a new light. . . . The average person will 
recognize what it represents, but few will ever be able to tell 
why. They can’t express their subconscious thoughts. The artist 
surely doesn’t mind this; he got his idea across, and in a novel 
way. His job is done.” 

And from Hessey, also a senior: 

“Eyer since a newly art-conscious American public welcomed 
the work of the so-called American school—Grant Wood, 
Thomas Hart Benton, and the like—painting on this continent 
had had but one criterion—escape from European radicalism 
and the return to the American scene. I have no quibble with 
those who took this path. Many excellent, even great paintings, 
to my mind at least, have come from the brushes of its advocates. 
It was the vital stimulus so much needed by American art in the 
nineteen-twenties. But American art in 1939 seemed toneless. 
Millions had seen in Thomas Craven’s book and in Life Maga- 
zine the picturization of their own land in essentially the same 
technique until they were tired of it. A new impetus was needed. 
It is still needed. It is my opinion that the source of that impetus 
is in the talented men and women driven here by the war. I can- 
not judge the merits or fallacies of this exhibition. But I can 
report that while I find many of the paintings distasteful, in 
the majority of them I found something fresh, something pleas- 
antly disturbing.” 

And from Manship, son of the sculptor, who has two more 
years of school before college: 

“George Grosz is easily the finest painter represented, just 
as he is one of the finest painters living today. . . . The others, 
I fear, are far below Grosz, so far as to seem almost too great 
a contrast. Not that some of the other artists aren't fine. Annot, 
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FREDERICK THOMPSON 


PORTRAIT PAINTER 


ART TEACHER 
USES 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
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FREDERICK THOMPSON'S recent one-man 
show at the Berkshire Museum was hailed by 
art lovers and critics alike as a lyric promise of 
the Golden Renaissance of the American art 
of tomorrow. His radical change from the 
Impressionistic influences of the Modern French 
was a carefully studied one, for his great love 
of the Dutch and Flemish Masters of the 17th 
century has enabled him to emerge as a true 
Modern Master of a uniquely realistic but 
original approach. 

He is an exhibitor in many important art soci- 
eties, such as the National Academy, where he 
once studied. Early years at the American 
School of Design and the Art Students League 
made young Thompson, still in his thirties, 
realize the importance of using the finest pro- 
fessional oil colors. He has recently formed 
an evening adult group of talented art students 
and hobby painters at the Berkshire Museum, 
with whom he shares his painting methods un- 
selfishly. 

Speaking of his preference for Grumbacher 
artists’ materials, Mr. Thompson says: 


“After exhaustive tests of other makes 
of colors, | find that Schmincke Finest 
Artists’ Oil Colors are ‘tops’, and | rec- 
ommend them to my artist friends as 


well.” ee ia 
i rederick |[hompsen, 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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for instance, in her brilliant flower piece entitled Fireworks, 
one of the best flower pieces I’ve seen, shows a distinctive talent, 
a talent that has advanced rather than retrogressed like Ozen- 
fant’s, or remained static as has that of Moholy-Nagy, Selig- 
mann, and Hayter. Abstract painting is certainly not an inno- 
vation of the last year or so; yet in the many years it has been 
practised nothing seems to have been accomplished. The fine 
geometrical symmetry of certain works, the excellent compo- 
sition and simplification of form, don’t compensate for their 
lack of meaning. 

“I think that the whole campus is in agreement with me 
when I say this: despite our personal preferences and preju- 
dices, we believe that Mr. Hayes has done a brilliant piece of 
work in organizing this exhibition, and that his lack of bias 
in his choice is particularly to be commended.” 


ARTISTS UNDER FORTY 
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Among other painters who contributed quality to the ex- 
hibition should be mentioned Aaron Bohrod, Gladys Rockmore 
Davis, Stuart Edie, Edward Laning, Jack Levine, whose Plan- 
ning Solomon’s Temple is one of the best paintings in the 
exhibition; Symeon Shimin, with his remarkable detail from 
the recent San Francisco competition, Mitchell Siporin, whose 
abundant talent shows even through insistent affectation, and 
Esther Williams with a completely unaffected, attractive, large, 
perhaps too large, still life, After Dinner. 

If there is one note which seems to pervade the exhibi- 
tion more than another, or which at least seems to give it 
its prevailing character, | should say that it derives from the 
natural desire of the artist to create on his own terms and 
not on terms limited by the object. To be sure one or two 
paintings are here painted with all the detailed hardness of 
an illusion picture. A few are here which suggest the work- 
aday copying of the object before the painter, but the 
canvasses which create impressions that linger in the memory 
are for the most part arbitrary in interpretation, By arbitrary 
I mean that the artist shapes the mold of his expression un- 
constrained by nature and nine times out of ten his simpli- 
fication is marked. 

Take the tan and brown palette of Fletcher Martin’s The 
Mirror, or the deliberately restricted color range of the two 
landscapes by Raymond Breinin, or the decorative formula 
of Anton Refregier, or the chosen exaggerations of Mitchell 
Siporin. Take these as examples of the many pictures here 
which represent on the part of the artist, sometimes success- 
fully, sometimes not successfully, the renewed conviction that 
| interpretation is a far higher aim in painting than illusion. 
fey a To compare these paintings with what might be called the 


i ais ra studio efforts of unstylish copying is at least to realize that 
yee EETMEAT GLASS the field of the artist of today has happily escaped from the 


field of the camera. 
Somewhere within this conception lies the contemporary 
artist’s blessing and danger. This being a period in which 


1 base ona slice cut stem with circular the struggle for originality in America has become as in- 
inched teclaad) died Ae SDO tensified as it was in Paris thirty years ago, obviously the 
gta yas : easiest way out is to forbid nature to dictate. And since no 

de real artist ever did let nature wind him around her thumb, the 

W YORK» temptation to exaggerate the arbitrary is all the greater. From 

Be es 2 the Whitney exhibition I took away the feeling that our more 
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talented artists are having considerable success in solving this 


difficult problem. : i. a 3 ae 
It might be called the eternal problem of the artist. Some - ee x B E 


people try to escape from it by painting an abstract “composi- 
tion”, others by a naturalism in which each detail is as im- 
portant as the whole. If the escape from the obvious is the main 
effort the result, whether non-objective or slavishly objective, 
will be equally unconvincing as art. Apparently one cannot 
escape into being an artist. The only escape from reality is to 
another reality, the reality which the artist creates by selecting 
what he considers important and making that in itself exist 
as a reality. 

I have mentioned that the exhibition is broad in scope and 
richly varied. It is an exhibition that no one should miss with 
its unusual opportunities to buy good American art. Other 
paintings indicating the breadth of the exhibition include 
Edward Millman’s socially conscious Oklahoma Peanut 
Farmer, Joseph Hirsch’s illustrative Circus Clowns, Oronzo 
Gasparo’s Interior, Gregorio Prestopino’s dramatically lighted 
reminder of seventeenth-century Dutch called Fast Side Mar- 
ket, Dahlov Ipcar’s Winter Workout, Karl E. Fortess’ Lone- 
some and Blue, William Dean Fausett’s Respite and Clarence 
Carter’s Great Plantations Nevermore; by Harry Dix there is a 
painting called Union Depot, Savannah, by O. Louis Guglielmi 
Objects and Images, and finally, rating two stars, or even 
three, there is Railroad Men’s Wives by Philip Evergood. 


uished American 


Emil Ganso Memorial Show 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART paid tribute to Emil Ganso at the 
time of his sudden death. Once more after seeing the beauti- 
fully arranged exhibition of water colors and oil paintings 
now being held in two of the galleries at the Whitney Museum, 
we wish to reaffirm our former tribute. The exhibition proves 
that Ganso was a landscape painter in the truest sense of the 
word. His powers of observation were matched by his under- 
standing and feeling for the countryside. Another fact clearly 
brought out is the great advance that he made in figure paint- 
ing which we see by comparing his earliest nude with the 
recent pert figure of a young girl called Lithe—r. w. 
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THE CLOISTERS PAST AND PRESENT 
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spect the monuments really gain in esthetic power, and the 
account of the collecting and exhibiting of the Moutiers-Saint- 
Jean Portal now complete with its two statues of Clovis and 
Clothair, minus almost all previous “restorations,” should be 
known as a classic. (Pls. XVII-XX). 


Aside from condition, the arrangement of the monuments as 


it emerges from the photographs and historical notices makes Di GaA Sins 
clear the tremendous progress which has been made toward 
logical and clean-cut presentation to the public both on the the haves Wlllencerol his’ implceeneeaved 
visual and intellectual planes. The case of the Abbeville wood- form, designed by Sidney Waugh, reflects the 
~ work (Pl. XXII), at one time in the Metropolitan romantically perfection of skill that makes Steuben the outstand- 
changed into an armorer’s shop, is a telling illustration, and ing American Glass... Height 714”, price $45. 


the reconstruction of the Saint-Guilhem Cloister (Pls. IX-X), 


: f archeological and museum research pro- Examples of Steuben Glass are in the Metropolitan Muse- 

on excellent grounds Ot AL CHOON eS ’ wm, New Dork, the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
vides data for advantageous procedure. These are but a few of Ret itera deer ihbariled the Paris Gold Medal. 4937, 

the values of this order which are to be found at the Cloisters 
_ for all to see. Mr. Rorimer’s book brings these values home in FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
y. om attractive and worthwhile way.—CHARLES SEYMOUR, JR. 
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A History of Spanish Painting 
VOL. 8 
THE ARAGONESE SCHOOL IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 


By CHANDLER RATHFON Post 


<s E has set a mark of scholarship that must prove 

H inspiring to every one who embarks upon 
similar pursuits. And his is the type of scholarship, 
besides, that seems destined to reach a wider audience 
than must otherwise be the case, by virtue of its be- 
ing garbed in prose that so clearly and graphically and 
humanly communicates. . . . The art of Spain, what- 
ever the tragic vicissitudes of conflict, will live serenely 
on in these lovingly and learnedly written pages.” — 
Epwarp ALDEN JEWELL, in New York Times Book 


Review. 


In two parts, 800 pages. 358 plates. $15.00 
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THE ART QUARTERLY 


EDITED BY 
W. R. Valentiner and E. P. Richardson 


CONTENTS FOR FALL, 1941 


Roger Hale Newton: Our Summer Resort Architec- 


ture: An American Phenomenon and Social Document. 


Wilbur D. Peat: Italian Paintings in the W. H. 
Thompson Collection at Muncie, Indiana. 


E. P. Richardson: Paul Bril or Elsheimer? 
W. R. Valentiner: Jan van de Cappelle. 


Recent Important Acquisitions of American Col- 


lections. 


THE ART QUARTERLY is published by The 
Detroit Institute of Arts of the City of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Price: $4.00 per year; $1.00 per copy—postpaid. 
On sale in New York at Brentano’s. Back copies 
available, 
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AN ORMOLU CLOCK 


(Continued from page 515) 


as is also the small one from the Ogden Mills collection 
that since 1937 has been in the Metropolitan Museum of Art." 
All efforts to locate a clock illustrated by Britten '* have been 
unavailing and I have been unable to find illustrations of 
another that Dr. Hans Huth writes me he once saw in a 
palace in Vienna. 

The names of the founder-chasers are little known to the 
average museum visitor. Yet in their own day they were 
highly respected artists and many like Gouthiére were em- 
ployed chiefly by such patrons as Marie Antoinette. The French 
of the eighteenth century had a passion for these gilded bronzes 
and the prices paid by Louis XVI and others at the auction 
of the collection of Duc d’Aumont were enormous—and seldom 
surpassed since that time. They have ever since then been 
loved and appreciated by the French although outside France 
they have been collected only by a very few connoisseurs. 
These enlarged details serve to illustrate that the French 
with their good taste were right in esteeming so highly this 
lost art. As always with the French the minutest care was used 
in carrying out all details, the whole being a finished product 


of the greatest beauty. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 
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sumption appears the following statement telling of the part 
which Russian artists are playing, written by one of them: 

“The Soviet artists are now concentrating their energies 
on the most mobile and most broadly effective forms of art, 
devoting brush and pen to the burning topics of the present 
day. 

“I am referring to such sharp and telling forms of art as 
posters, satirical drawings and prints, caustic cartoons of the 
enemy, slogans—forms tried and tested by our artists in the 
days of the Civil War. To this end the Artists’ Union has 
rallied all its forces—painters, graphic artists, sculptors. Our 
first fighting posters have appeared at the front and are dis- 
played in the streets of our cities. ee 

“In collaboration with writers and poets the artists of Moscow 
and Leningrad are producing satirical drawings for the Tass 
windows, a special form of caricature graphic-bulletin in- 
vented by Vladimir Mayakovsky in the days of the Civil War. 

“We are putting out illustrations for periodicals and for 


, 
: 
| 


the Red Army front-line newspapers. Our works on military 
and anti-fascist themes have already appeared at exhibitions, 
on the central squares of the cities, in railroad and subway 
stations, in propaganda centers and recruiting stations, and 
at the front.” 

And he adds, “The Soviet artists are imbued with a high 
patriotic fervor.” 


Russian Graphic Art and the Brinton Collection 


DR. CHRISTIAN BRINTON, who recently gave his own highly per- 
sonal and varied collection of art objects to the Philadelphia 
Museum, also had a hand in the gift of a group of con- 
temporary Russian prints, drawings, and books, by the Ameri- 
can-Russian Institute, in which he serves as vice-chairman of 
the art committee. The two collections are being shown simul- 
taneously and in some measure supplement each other, for 
the Brinton gift is rich in earlier Russian material, while the 
graphic arc section brings us up to date. 

Since the contemporary work is of particular interest now 
and includes prints of such scenes-as the great dam at Dnepro- 
stroy (demolished by the Russians in the face of the Nazi 
advance), we take the liberty of quoting a description from 
the foreword to the catalogue, written by Carl Zigrosser, curator 
of prints and drawings at the Philadelphia Museum: 

“This group of prints, drawings, and books gives an ad- 
mirable cross section of what Russian artists are doing today. 
The printmakers of Moscow and Leningrad inevitably pre- 
dominate, but there is an adequate representation of Ukrainian 
and White Russian artists also. Several tendencies are observ- 
able in Russian print-making exclusive of books: the realistic 
trend and the animal fairy-tale tradition. Both can be delight- 
fully traced in the present show. The great bulk of the collec- 
tion, however, is devoted to the arts of the book. Clare Leighton, 
herself an outstanding practitioner, has given testimony of 
her admiration for this branch of Russian graphic art: “The 
USSR is at the moment producing a rich school of wood- 
engraving: Favorsky, Kravchenko, Budogovsky, Staronosov, 
Goncharov, Bigos—these are names that will stand out in 
later years as those of artists of this century who were of real 
worth. And it is as book illustrators that they excel. The eco- 
nomic and social conditions of Soviet Russia have stimulated 
the production of an enormous number of inexpensive illus- 
trated books.’ In this exhibition there is ample opportunity, 
both in separate proofs and in the books themselves, to discover 

the range and skill and inspiration of the present day book 
illustrators. The Russian School has always had a style of its 
own, independent of other national schools in the twentieth 
century. It was true a generation ago; it is true today.” 


Ceramic Group Traveling 


_on view in New York City until December 24 at W. and J. 
Sloane is a small group of ceramics from the Tenth National 
Ceramic Exhibition, which opened at the Syracuse Museum. 
Subsequently it will be shown in Chicago, Washington, Cin- 
-cinnati, Philadelphia, and later on the West Coast. 


One Group Show After Another 


| “LIFE THESE DAYS is just one group show after another,” says 
- Alfred Frankenstein in the San Francisco Chronicle, “In union 


they say is strength, but in union there is also a large head-. 


ache for the art reporters.” 


~ 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


PICTURE, BOOKS 


Each with Introduction and 20 plates 


from the collections of the Museum 


American Chippendale Furniture 
The American Wing 
Ancient Egyptian Jewelry 
Chinese Jewelry 
Chinese Paintings 
The Christmas Story in Art 
Early American Glass 
Early Greek Art 
Egyptian Statues & Statuettes 
XVIII Century Costume 


Eminent Americans 
Gardens as Illustrated in Prints 
Greek and Etruscan Jewelry 
Historical Arms and Armor 
Winslow Homer 
Islamic Pottery of the Near East 
Italian Bronze Statuettes 
Italian Renaissance Sculpture 
Mediaeval Jewelry 
Mediaeval Sculptures of 
the Virgin and Child 


Near Eastern Jewelry 
Persian Miniatures 
The Private Life of the Egyptians 
Renaissance Jewelry 
Roman Art 
Roman Portraits, I and II 
Sculptures by Barye 
Sculpture in Arms and Armor 

The Unicorn Tapestries 

Views of the Museum 

and The Cloisters 


Price 25 cents each plus postage 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Fifth Avenue & 82d Street, New York, N. Y. 


ART NEWS .- 


PAGE 


PERFORMANCE 


lee performance of many unique services rendered 
by ART NEWS in every issue, offers its readers an art 
magazine without peer for quality of content and ap- 
pearance. Examples of this performance are to be 
found in the three large colorplates in every issue; 
in such issues as the two celebrating the opening of 
the John G. Johnson Collection at the Philadelphia 
Museum, and the centenary of Renoir. 


Performance is also found in these two NEW features: 
“Box Score of the Critics,” giving the tabulated con- 
sensus of opinions of current exhibitions by leading 
New York reviewers; and “Where the Artists Are 


Teaching,” assisting art students who are interested to 
find their right teacher rather than just a school. 


Performance is found too, in being AHEAD of the news 
—virtually “making” it months ahead. The recent Ber- 
man retrospective at Boston's Institute of Modern Art, 
now traveling through the country, was presaged by 
ART NEWS’ “Contemporary Contour” of him in the 
March Ist issue; half a year ahead of the George Grosz 
show at the Museum of Modern Art, you saw a “Con- 
temporary Contour” on Grosz in the April 15th issue. 
These are only a few of ART NEWS services. They are 
essential to your enjoyment of art. The performance 
is yours to command. ? 


SPECIAL OFFER: SEND $1 FOR THE NEXT FIVE SPLENDID ISSUES TODAY TO: 


Published hy THE ART FOUNDATION, INC. 


NON-PROFIT 


MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW YORK DEALERS’ GALLERIES 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


JAC 30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN e GREEK e ROMAN 


ORIENTAL 
S | MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS e PRINTS 


BETH CREEVEY HAMM 


Water Colors 
through Dec. 20 


ARGENT GALLERIES 42 W.57N. Y.C. 


ALBERT DUVEEN 
EARLY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HECKSCHER BUILDING 


PAINTINGS BY 


Winslow Homer 


Recently Acquired 
THROUGH DECEMBER 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 
38 East 57th Street, New York 


ANDI SHUG 


TRUKY 
/) 
PY oECORATIO Y CAMs, a y /SCULPTUREZ 


ormerl Ye 
GEYRNITYREZ, ip 8, es Cr lanes ZOE RAMICSZ 


Paris 


OPENING EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 
4 FURNITURE 


eS SOSOCNNNSCOC“(NN’NSSNNO 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 
Offers a Personal Service based on 
an experience of 49 years in deal- 
ing exclusively in American Art. 
Il EAST 37th STREET 6 NEW YORK 


EX HIBIT|ONS——_— 
PAINTINGS “OFS THE TENNESSEE, AWALEE.Y, 


v.15 MINNA CITRON JN; 
MIDTOWN DRAWINGS ah iNTs 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director y IN ee eo 
605 MADISON AVE, (Bet. 57 & 58Sts.)N. ¥.| Corcoran Galery, Woeten DEG 


Paintings by 


EDITH BLUM 


December 8th to 27th 


MILCH SASSER bikes 
108 West 57th Street, New York 


Old (Master AS Ue crete) O44 Ei 
QDhiccts of Ort 


PIERO TOZZI 


32 East 57th Street, New York 


Pho AUNT GEN 


Works oF ArT 
PAINTINGS ‘TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES SCULPTURES 


32 East 57TH Street, New York 


NIERENDORF GALLERY 
AN OXFORD PRESS BOOK 
65 Plates. 2 Color Prints. 
PAU L Edited by K. Nierendorf. 


A ONE MAN EXHIBITION 
K L = E 65 Oils and Water Colors. 
Drawings and Reproductions. 


18 EAST 57th © NEW YORK 
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DECEMBER-JANUARY EXHIBITIONS 


This list includes temporary shows, not permanent displays in galleries and museums 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Albany Institute of History of Art: Life & Works of Thomas 
Cole; to Dec. 15. 2nd American Drawing Annual; from 
Jan. 7. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: 
Architecture; to Dec. 15. 

John-Esther Gallery: Oils by 
Dec. 15. Paintings by Patrick Morgan; 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

High Museum of Art: 
31. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Useful Objects under Ten Dol- 
lars; to Dec. 28. Selections from May 
Jan. 7. Mary Cassatt; to Jan. 10. Photographs by Barbara 
Morgan; to Jan. 25. 

Maryland Institute: Sketches from Evening Sun Contest; 


Modern Furniture & 


Vincent Tack; to 
from Jan. 8. 


Augustus 


Assn. of Georgia Artists; Dec. 15- 


Collection; to 


Dec. 21-Jan. 5. Nat'l Assn. of Women Artists; from 
mens, (ex 
Walters Art Gallery: Venetian Painting; to Dec. 31. 1000 


Years of Bookbinding; from Jan, 1. 

BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 

Louisiana Art Commission: Maya Paintings by Joseph Lin- 
don Smith (AFA); to Dec. 28. 

BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 

Bay City Musical Art Club: 
from Jan. 7. 

BENNINGTON, VERMONT 

Historical Museum & Art Gallery: 
Collection. 

BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


Society of Illustrators (AFA) ; 


Paintings from Colyer 


Lehigh University: Paintings by Walter I. Mattern, Elda 
Craumer & Minoru Aoki; to Dec. 20. 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 

Museum of Fine Arts: Etchings by American Artists; to 


Dec. 31. Water Colors by Gordan Grant, 
& Merrill Bailey; from Jan. 1. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Birmingham Art Club: Paintings by Florence E. Stephen- 
son; Dec. 15-Jan. 15. 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
Art Center: Paintings by Marsden Hartley & Stuart Davis; 
to Dec. 15. Paintings by Aaron Bohrod; from Jan. 10. 


La Force Bailey 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Guild of Boston Artists: Paintings by Aldro T. Hibbard; 
Jan. 5-17. 

Institute of Modern Art: Contemporary Mexican Painting; 
to Dec. 20. 


Museum of Fine Arts: Water Colors by Winslow Homer; to 
Dec. 31. Karolik Collection of 18th Century American Art; 
from Dec. 2. 

Vose Galleries: Paintings by Charles Curtis Allen; to Jan. 3. 
Paintings by Karl Zerbe; from Jan. 26. 

BRADENTON, FLORIDA 

Memorial Pier Gallery: Florida Federation of Art; to Dec. 30. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Albright Art Gallery: Art in Life; to Jan. 
Rooms; from Jan. 1. 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

Fleming Museum: Christmas Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum; to Dec. 29. Burlington Camera Club; from Jan. 3. 

BUTTE, MONTANA 

Butte Art Center: Prints by Negro Artists; to Jan. 2. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Harvard University: What is a Building (AFA); to Dec. 20. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

Cedar Rapids Art Association: Water Colors from Section of 
Fine Arts; to Dec. 31. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mint Museum of Art: Southern State Art League Oils; to 
Dec. 31. Ceramics from Cleveland Museum; from Jan. 1. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga Art Association: American Group (AFA); 
from Jan. 1 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Art Institute: Pottery by Warren A. Gilbertson; to Dee, 29, 
American Painting & Sculpture; to Jan. 4. 

Club Woman's Bureau, Mandel Brothers: Etchings by James 
Swann & Margaret Ann Gaug. Pottery & Ceramics by 
Peggy Beck, V. M. S. and Hazel Hannell. Paintings by 
Charles Longabaugh and Mae B. Alshuler; to Dec. 27. 
Business Men’s Art Club Annual; from Dec. 30. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Silk Screen Prints; to Jan. 11. 

Cincinnati Modern Art Society: Modern Furniture; to 
Dec, 29, 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College Art Gallery: The American Dance; to 
Dec. 19. Uncommissioned Portraits (AFA); from Jan. 3 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Indian Exhibition (Museum of 
Modern Art) ; from Jan. 9. Art of Walt Disney; to Jan. 1. 
French Water Colors & Drawings from Vichy; from Jan. 6. 

Cleveland School of Art: Paintings by Carl Gaertner; to 
Dec. 20. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: Columbus Art League An- 
nual; to Jan. 1. 
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CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampshire State Library: Paintings by Cornelia School- 
craft; to Jan. 3. Paintings by Ethel M. Davis; from Jan. 5. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: 
Work by Caroline Rosenbaum; 
Pearl Porterfield; Dec. 28-Jan. 10 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Davenport Municipal Art 
Pastels by Robert Zuppke. 
to Dec. 28. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute: Dayton Society of Etchers. Paintings 
by Susy Perl. Work by Local Artists; to Dee. 31. 
Paintings by Max Weber. Drawings by William Littlefield; 
from Jan. 1. 

DELAWARE, OHIO 

Ohio Wesleyan University: 
Rollin & William Rosser. Architecture by 
Eleanor A, Christy. Lithography by John Ramsay; to 
Dec. 31. Oils by Smith Johnson; from Jan. 1, 

DENVER, COLORADO 

Denver Art Museum: Denver Artists Guild Annual; to 
Dec, 22. Water Colors by Carl Fracassini. Index of Amer- 
ican Design; to Dec. 31. 

EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


to Dec. 27. 
Work by 


Selected Prints; 
Dec. 15-27. 


Gallery: Contemporary Batik. 
Photographs by Clifford Paul; 


Architectural Drawings by 


Landscape 


Michigan State College: Contemporary Prints (AFA); to 
Dec. 21. 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS 

Elgin Academy: Christmas Exhibition of Paintings & Prints; 
to Dec. 20. Architectural Exhibition; from Jan. 20. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 

Arnot Art Gallery: Elmira Artists’ Annual; to Dec. 3). 
South American Exhibition; from Jan. 1. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

Museum of Fine Arts & History: 
(AFA); from Jan. 11. 

FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fitchburg Art Center: Christmas Story in Art; 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 

Museum of Northern Arizona: Hopi Kachina Dolls; 

FLINT, MICHIGAN 

Flint Institute of Arts: Art Marches On; to Dec. 31 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

Fort Wayne Art Museum: Water Colors by Rainey Bennett. 
Contemporary Ceramics; to Dec. 20. Carnegie Institute 
Exhibition (AFA); from Jan. 5. 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 

Great Falls Art Center: Etchings by Branson Stevenson. 
Oils by WPA Artists; to Dec. 28. 

GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Silk Screen Prints; to Dee. 31. 

GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

University of North Carolina: Sales Show for Collectors 
(AFA); to Dec. 21. 

GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 

Delta Art Center: Scenes from San Francisco; 
Jan. 7. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICHIGAN 

Russell A, Alger Branch Museum: Chiaroscuro Prints; to 
Jan. 31. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Wadsworth Atheneum: Hartford Salmagundians; from Jan, 3. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Etchings by Cadwallader Washburn, 
IBM South American Prints; to Dec, 27, Water Colors by 
Ward Lockwood; to Jan. 4, Silversmith & His Craft; 
from Jan, 4, 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Robert Keith Gallery: Paintings in Interior Decoration; to 
Jan, 1 

Nelson Gallery of Art: Paintings by New Mexican Artists; 
to Dec. 31, 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

University of Nebraska; Silk Screen Prints; to Dec, 31, 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries: Work by Grigory Gluckmann; to 
Dec. 31. Paintings by Vlaminck; from Jan. 1. 

Foundation of Western Art: Trends in Southern California 
Art; to Jan, 24, 

Los Angeles County Museum: Oils by Sueo Serisawa; to 
Dee. 31. And Now We Plan; to Jan. 18, 

Stendahl Art Galleries: Paintings by Emmy Lou Packard 
and Ethel Evans; to Dec. 31. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

River Road Gallery: Paintings under Fifty Dollars; to Dee. 
27. Paintings by Frank Long; from Dee, 28, 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg Art Gallery: Paintings by Pierre Daura; to 
Dec. 21. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: Marine 
Colors (AFA); from Jan. 5. 

MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Gallery of Art: Public Housing. Contemporary 
American Glass. Sculpture by Doris Caesar. Embroidered 
Murals; to Dec. 31. Plan of a Painting. Finnish Glass & 
Pottery, Etchings by William Meyerowitz; from Jan. 1. 


Portraits of Children 


to Dec. 29. 


to Jan. 1. 


Dee. 17- 


Hospital Competition Water 


MASSILLON, OHIO 

Massillon Museum: Arms & Armor, 
politan; to Dec. 31. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

Olin Library, Wesleyan University: South American Photo- 
graphs; to Dec. 22. Etching since the 16th Gentury; from) 
Jan. 1. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Annual Photography Salon; 
to Jan. 4. Christmas in Art; to Jan. 5. Portraits. Prints; 
Dec, 17-Jan. 15 

University Gallery: The City; to Dec. 20. Book Ilustrations 
by Lorraine LeSueur; from Dec. 29. Ballet: History, Art 
& Practice; from Jan. 8. Uncommissioned Portraits (AFA); 
to Dec. 20. 

Walker Art Center: Paintings & Sculpture by Henry Ban- 
nern; from Dee, 21. 

MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY ; 

Montclair Art Museum: Flaherty Photographs; to Dec. 28. 
Paintings by Louis Betts, Henry Mattson, Andrew Winter, 
Bruce Mitchell. Sculpture by Anna Hyatt Huntington; 
from Jan. 1. 

MOORHEAD, MISSISSIPPI 

Sunflower County Art Center: Glass & How It Is Made; to 
Dec. 30. Silk Screen Prints; from Dec. 30. 

MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 7 

Morgantown Art Center: The Circus; to Jan. 4. ’ 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Hackley Art Gallery: Maya Paintings by Joseph Lindon 
Smith (AFA); from Jan. 6. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ) 

Artists of New Jersey: Christmas Exhibition; to Dec. 27. 
Work by George Alan Swanson; Dec. 29-Jan. 10, - 

Newark Art Club: Work by Harold Tanner; to Dec. 31. 
Work by Jay Connaway; from Jan. 1. : 

Newark Museum: Three Southern Neighbors; to Dec. 31. 
New Jersey Water Color & Sculpture Society; from 
Dec. 27. 

NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 

Lyman Allyn Museum: Indian Art of the U. S.; to Dee. 29, 
Modern Furniture (Museum of Modern Art) ; from Jan. 2 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Arts & Crafts Club: Milan Rupert Collection of Oriental Art; 
to Jan. 2. : 

NEW YORK CITY 

A.C.A, Gallery, 26 W. 8th St.: Paintings by David — 
to Dec. 27. Paintings by Tromka; Dec. 28-Jan. 1 
Paintings by Mervin Jules; from Jan. 11, 

American British Art Center, 44 W. 56th St.: Prints & Dra 
ings for Christmas; to Dec. 20. : 

American Fine Art Galleries, 215 W. 57th St.: New Yo: 
Society of Painters; to Dec. 17. Nat'l Assn. of Wom 
Artists; from Jan. 6. 

American Woman's Association, 353 W. 57th St.: 
of Oils; to Dec. 31. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: 
by John Marin; from Dec. 11. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St.: Paintings by Beth C 
Hamm. Water Colors by Caroline Rosenbaum; to Dec. 
Sketches & Drawings by Nat'l Assn. of Women Artists 
Dee, 22-Jan. 10. 

Artists’ Gallery, 113 W. 13th St.: Group Show; to Dec. 3 
Work by Paul Bodin; from Jan. 2. 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave.: Paintings 
David Fredenthal; to Dec, 31. Negro Art; from Jan. 1. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Winslo 
Homer; to Dee. 31, 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries, 101 W. 56th St.: 
Sohmer; to Jan. 1, 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Bernard 
Hotte; to Dec, 15. Modern French Paintings; to Dec. 3 

Bland Gallery, 45 E. 57th St.: Flower Paintings, Earl 
American Paintings; to Dec. 31. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery, 50 E, 57th St.: 
tury Still-Life Paintings; to Dec. 20, 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway: Colonial & Folk A 
from Latin America; to Jan. 4, 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Etchings, Lithographs & 
Small Sculpture; to Dec, 27, Brazue, Gris, Picasso, Mas- 
son, Klee; Dec. 29-Jan. 17. . 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57th St.: Paintings under rity 
Dollars; to Jan, 2. 

Direction Gallery, 15 W. 56th St.: Ash-Can Art; to Jan, 10. 

Douthitt Gallery, 9 E, 57th St.: Genre Paintings by as 
Raymond Coffey; Dec. 15-20. 

Downtown Gallery, 43 E,. 5lst St.: 
Negro; to Jan. 3. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th st: Wale Colors by John 
Pike; to Dee. 27, Abstractions by Claude Bragdon; Deo, 
15-28, 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St.: 
Sculpture; Dee. 15-30. 

Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57th St.: Drawings by Alfred 
Kubin; to Dee. 31, 

Harlow, Keppel & Co., 670 Fifth Ave.: 
Eby; to Dec, 31. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St.: Water Colors by 
Walt Kuhn; to Jan. 3 


Paintings from Metro-: 


Major Sho 


Oils & Water Colo 


Oils by Theodo 


17th & 18th C 


Art of the hone 


Contemporary Painting & 


Etchings by Kerr 
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PEOPLE IN ART 


THE FOLLOWING ART committee has been approved by the President to 
advise the Department of State, through the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, regarding the stimulation of artistic interchange among the Ameri- 
can Republics and the coordination of activities in this country which 
concern Inter-American art: Robert Woods Bliss, Honorary President 
of the American Federation of Arts, Honorary Chairman; Stephen C. 
Clark, Vice-President of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Chairman; 
John E. Abbot, Executive Vice-President of the Museum of Modern 
Art; George Biddle, painter; René d’Harnoncourt, General Manager 
of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board of the Office of Indian Affairs; 
Grace L. McCann Morley, Director of the San Francisco Museum of 
Art; Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine Arts of the Art Institute 
of Chicago; George C. Vaillant, Director of the University Museum, 
Philadelphia; and Mitchell A. Wilder, Curator of the Taylor Museum 
of Indian and Southwestern American Art, Colorado Springs Fine Arts 


Center. The committee will serve through the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1942. 


Duncan Phillips has engaged Nahum Tschacbasovy to photograph for 
color slides the outstanding paintings in the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 
These slides will be released by the American Library of Color Slides, 
Inc., and made available for lecture purposes and acquisition by schools 
and universities. 


Frederick Hartt of New York City has joined the staff of the Yale 
University Art Gallery until June 30 and is preparing the descriptive 
catalogue of the recently acquired collection of modern art given by the 
Societé Anonyme, through its trustees, Miss Katherine S. Dreier 
and Marcel Duchamp. The collection, which was assembled over the 
past twenty years, contains more than 450 items by 130 artists from no 
less than seventeen different countries. Among the earliest paintings 
represented are abstractions by Kandinsky painted in 1909 and 1910; 
among the latest is a painting by Matta done early in 1941. 


Gilbert Rohde, industrial designer of New York, and Emilio Amero, 
Mexican painter and lithographer, will give advanced courses at the School 
of Art of the University of Washington in Seattle, from January 5 to 
March 20. 


Glenn Wessels, who has taught for many years at the California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts, is leaving at the end of the fall semester to 
become Assistant Professor in the Department of Fine Arts at Washington 
State College in Pullman, Washington. He will, however, return to instruct 
during the 1942 summer session. Rupert Davidson Turnbull has been 
appointed to the staff of the California College of Arts and Crafts, as 
of January 12, 1942, and will conduct Mr. Wessels’ classes during his 


absence. 


Gibson Danes, of the teaching staff of the University of Texas Art 

Department, resumes his classes after a trip to Mexico, where he went 

with photographer Wilbur Seiders, to make kodachrome slides of 

Mexican art from Aztec designs to the new Orozco frescoes for the Uni- 

yersity’s newly established Institute of Latin-American studies. It is pro- 

posed to make these slides available to universities, colleges, and art 
schools throughout the country. 


Dr. MacKinley Helm, author of Modern Mexican Painters, and a 
Trustee of the Institute of Modern Art in Boston, recently flew to Mexico 
to bring back seven or eight canvasses which were needed for the In- 
stitute’s Mexican Painting Exhibition, which runs to December 20 and 
will subsequently be shown in Washington, Cleveland, Portland, Oregon, 
; San Francisco, and Santa Barbara. 


Jean Renoir, distinguished movie director, as well as son of a famous 
father, contributes the foreword to the catalogue of paintings and illus- 
trations by Bernard Lamotte, on view at Bignou’s in New York to 
“December 15. Included in Mr. Lamotte’s exhibition, his first in this 
country, is a group of drawings for the illustration of a new book by 
Antoine de Saint Exupery, to be published early in 1942. 


CORRECTION 

~The man shown in the photograph of the Fogg Museum laboratory last 
month (page 473) is not George L. Stout, as the caption said, but 
B Alfred Jakstas. Apologies are hereby extended. 


oe 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ACADEMY OF THE chine his 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Complete 
professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone cutting), 
illustration, mural painting. Also, coordinated course with 
University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Scholarships, other 
prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MO ORE SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
98th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Teacher Training: 


INSTITUTE _ B.F.A.degree. Puppetry & stage craft, jewelry, pot- 
tery. Day, evening, Saturday, Residences. Oldest 


school of art applied to industry. CATALOG. 
fe) F 1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OZENFANT 


school of fine arts. * “the school of modern art.” 


REQUEST: Mr, Ozenfant will publish soon a new book on art. A chapter is devoted 

- * to works of all periods and schools on the subject of MATERNITY. Mr. 
Oxenfant will be pleased to receive from artists, collectors, museums, and art dealers, photo- 
graphs of drawings, paintings or sculpture on this subject for possible reproduction in his book. 


e 208 E. 20th, NEw York. GRamercy 7-9723 


PHILEIPSSAGALCERY 
ART=SCHOOL Cc. LAW WATKINS, Director 
Classes in painting, modern theory, and design 
as a language, in the studios of the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. Write secretary for catalog. 


1600 21st Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
BOS TO N @ painting e fresco * 
e drawing e anatomy 
e sculpture @ perspective 


MUSEUM e design e advertising 
e silversmithing e jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
S C H O O L illustrated catalogue 228 fenway 
FoR COLLECTORS 


ORGANIZATIONS 
ARTISTS . 


a complete service, with undivided control, 


for handling, moving or packing works of 


art. Specialists with 73 years experience. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


424 West 52d Street ¢ New York City 
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Kennedy & Co., 785 Fifth Ave.: Lithographs by Stow 
Wengenroth. Water Colors by Nancy Dyer. Flower Paint- 
ings by Harold Bowler; to Dec. aes 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St.: Christmas Exhibition of 
American Paintings & Etchings; Dec. 15-31. 

Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57th St.: Exhibition in Honor of 
Royal Cortissoz; to Dec. 20. 

John Levy Galleries, 11 E. 57th St.: Mrs. Albert Sully Col- 
lection of American Paintings. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Leland 
Curtis: to Dec. 26. Paintings by Derain & Utrillo; from 
Dec. 30. 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St.: Dolls by Edith Flack Ack- 
ley. Water Colors by Telka Ackley; to Dec. 22. 

Guy Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St.: Pastels by Hattie Mac- 
Curdy; to Dec. 13. Cartoons by Albert Hirschfeld; Dec. 
15-Jan. 3. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82nd St.: Art of 
Australia. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Oils by Minna Citron; 
to Jan. 3. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St.: Paintings by Edith Blum; 
to Dec. 27. 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57th St.: Paintings by B. Kathe; 
to Dec. 20. Group Show; Dec. 22-Jan. 3. 

Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth Ave.: Sources of Fashion 
Inspiration. Fashions in Wartime. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St.: Dali & Miro Retro- 
spective; to Jan. 18. Photographs from Image of Freedom 
Competition; to Jan. 4. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. at 103rd St.: 
Christmas Cards from 1870; to Jan. 2. News in New York; 
from Dec. 17. 

New Art Circle, 543 Madison Ave.: Group Show. 

Newhouse Galleries, 15 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Angna 
Enters. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park West: 17th 
& 18th Century American Portraits; to Jan. 25. Drawings 
of the American Indian by George Catlin; to Jan. 31. 

New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. & 42nd St.: 18th Cen- 
tury French Book Illustration; to Dec. 15. 

Number 10 Gallery, 19 E. 56th St.: Paintings & Crafts for 
the American Home; to Dec. 31. 

James St. L. O'Toole, 24 E. 64th St.: Flower Paintings by 
Mae Schaetzel; to Dec. 15. Paintings by John Blomshield; 
to Dec. 31. 

Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57th St.: Paintings by A Group 
of South Americans; Dec. 15-31. 

Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10th St.: Paintings by Members; to Dec. 
30. Water Colors by Members; from Jan. 3. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58th St.: Annual Holiday Show for 
Young Collector: to Jan. 2. 

Primitive Arts Gallery, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Abstract Paint- 
ings; to Jan. 1. 

Frank K. M. Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave.: Paintings by Georgina 
Klitgaard; to Dec. 20. Drawings & Prints by Peggy Bacon; 
to Dec. 27. Paintings by Franklin Watkins; from Jan. 4, 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr.: Cincinnati Modern 
Art Society. Modern Artists of New Jersey. Posters by 
American Cartoonists; to Dec. 14. Patteran Society. 
Prints from Venezuela; from Jan. 4, 

Schoenemann Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Christmas in Art; 
to Dec. 31. 17th Century Paintings; from Jan. 1. 

Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Juliette Thomp- 
son; to Dec. 15. Paintings by Annot & Jacoby; Dec. 16- 
Jan. 1. 

_ Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave.: Oils by Abraham 
Levin; to Dec. 25. Group Water Color Show; from 
Dec. 28. 

Vendome Gallery, 23 W. 56th St.: Christmas Sale; to 
Dec. 21. Anniversary Exhibition; Dee. 21-Jan. 5. 

Wells, 65 E. 57th St.: Sculptural Forms in Tomb Pottery; to 
Jan. 31. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave.: Color Prints for Chil- 
dren by Chet La More & Mervin Jules; to Dee. 31. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St.: Pa‘ntings 
by Artists under Forty. Work by Emil Ganso; to Dee. 30. 
Contemporary American Sculpture; Jan. 7-21, 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64th St.: Christmas Show; to 
Jan. 1. 

Willard Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Jewelry by Alexander 
Calder; to Dec. 24, 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences: Visual & Non-Visual 
Art; to Dec. 28. Photography Salon; to Jan. 4. Paintings 
by Adele Williams; Dec. 14-Jan, 4. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Smith College Museum of Art: Italian Drawings 1330-1750; 
to Dec. 19, 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Art Gallery: Loans from Private Collections; 
from Jan. 7. 

Oakland Art Gallery: Thirteen Water Colorists; Dec. 15-31, 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma WPA Art Center: Annual of Lithography; to 
Dec. 31. California Water Color Society; from Jan. 1. 

OLIVET, MICHIGAN 

Olivet College: Drawings by Malderelli & Robus; to Dec. 20. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Selections from Corcoran Biennial (AFA) ; 
from Jan. 4. 

OTTUMWA, IOWA 

Ottumwa WPA Art Center: Water Colors & Prints by Fay 
Chong; to Dec. 27. Textiles & How They are Made; from 
Dec. 27. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Fine Arts Center: 1st National Soldier Art Exhibition (AFA); 
Jan. 1-15. 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

Pensacola Art Center: Lithographs; to Dee. 24. Water Colors; 
to Dec. 29. New York Children’s Show; from Dee. 29. 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

Peoria Public Library: 
Dec. 31. Creative Art of the American Negro 
Jan. 1-15. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

American Swedish Historical Museum: Sculpture by Fingal 
Rosenquist. Oils by Carl Lindborg; to Dec. Si. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance: Emil Ganso Memorial. Oils by 
Simkha Simkhovitch & Isabel Cartwright; to 
Dee. 14, 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Institute: Directions in 


Bradley College Student Work; to 
(AFA) ; 


Branson 


Carnegie American Painting; to 
Dec. 14. 

Department of Fine Arts, University of Pittsburgh: Motion 
Picture Stills. History of the Dance; to Dec. 22. 19th & 
20th Century French Prints. Old Master Drawings; from 
Jan, 5. 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Paintings by Thomas R. Curtin & Paul 
Wieghardt, 13th to 20th Century Sculpture. Sculpture by 
Nelle Bar; to Dec. 31. 

PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

Plainfield Art Association, Public Library: Society of Amer- 
ican Illustrators (AFA). Etchings & Lithographs; to 
Dec. 14. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum: Paintings from Booth Tarking- 
ton Collection. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Mary Andrews Ladd Collection of 
Japanese Prints; to Dec. 31. 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 

Princeton University: Sculpture 
Dec. 20. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design: 18th Cen- 
tury Decorative Arts; to Dec. 31. Tokadio Road by 
Hiroshige; to Jan. 31. 

Providence Art Club: Exhibition & Sale of Little Pictures; 
to Dec, 28. Oils by John R. Frazier, Mary Staflord Frazier, 
William C. Loring; Dec. 30-Jan. 11. 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

Raleigh Art Center: Contemporary American Oils; to 
Dec. 24. Paintings from California; Dee. 24-Jan. 16. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Valentine Museum: Arts & Crafts from Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild; to Dee. 30, 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Virginia Miniatures; to 
Jan. 5. Virginia Plans for Defense & After; from Jan. 26. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Memorial Art Gallery: Milestones in American Painting; to 
Jan. 4. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

Rockford Art Association: Water Colors by Malin Bakkelund; 
to Dec. 21. Paintings by Einar Lundquist; from Dec, 22. 

ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 

Roswell Museum Art Center: Water Colors of Indian Cere- 
monial Dances; to Dee, 16, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

Crocker Art Gallery: Drawings by Peter Takal. Ceramics 
& Sculpture by Raymond Puccinelli; to Dee. 31, Water 
Colors by Jennie May Peck; to Dee, 15, Sculpture by 
Clarke Ashton Smith, Thirteen Water Colorists, Drawings 
by Joseph Paget-Fredericks; from Jan, 1, 

SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 

City Art Museum: Work by Negro Artists, Prints by Erie 
Gill & Stephen Gooden; to Dee. 31, Art of the Ballet; 
Dec. 7-Jan, 4, Lithographs by Daumier; from Jan, 1 

SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 

Saint Paul Gallery: Contemporary Argentine Art (AFA); 
to Dec. 31, 

SALEM, OREGON 

Salem Art Center: Drawings & Photographs of Oregon 
Plants; to Dec, 19. Christmas Decorations; Dec. 20-Jan, 3. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Utah State Art Center: Housing. Mlwstrations by Mary Lee 
Jahn. Prints by Rouault, Oils by Oklahoma Artists: to 
Dec. 31. What do you See in a Picture, Guatemala Tex- 
tiles. Children’s Paintings; from Jan. 1, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Witte Memorial Museum: American Monotype Society. 
Water Colors from Southern States Art League; to Dec. 19, 
ea & Drawings by Kathleen Blackshear; Dec. 10- 
an, 1, 


by William Zorach; to 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

Fine Arts Gallery: Water Colors by Charles H. Dunbar, 
Art of Games. Progressive American Qils. Charles A. 
Fries Memorial. Art Guild Annual. Work by Max Band; 
to Dec. 31. Lines that Live. Sculpture by Marion Walton, 
Contemporary American Paintings; from Jan. 1. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: Animals in Art; 
from Dec. 3. Photographs of Madonna & Child by George 
E. Stone. Wood Engravings Ilustrating Sports of Victorian 
Period; from Dec. 16. Society for Sanity in Art; to 
Jan. 4. 

de Young Memorial Museum: French Painting Since the 
French Revolution; to Dec. 31. 

San Francisco Museum of Art: Contemporary Argentine Art 
(AFA): from Jan. 13. 

SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 

Huntington Library & Art Gallery: French Engraved Por- 
traits; to Dec. 31. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art: Drawings by Peter Takalj 
to Dec. 21. French Paintings from Courbet to Contem- 
porary; from Jan. 1. ‘ 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Museum of New Mexico: Paintings by Laurette Murdock, 
Dorothy Stauffer. Water Colors by Ignacio Moquino, 
Photographs by John Candelario; to Dec. 31. Work by 
Raymond Jonson, Sheldon Parsons. Bookbinding by Hazel 
Dreis, Edward McLean; from Jan. 1. 

SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

Everhart Museum: Paintings by Sepeshy; to Dec. 31. Lines 
that Live; from Jan. 1. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Miniature Rooms by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne. Artists of the Upper Mississippi. Prints by Benton 
Spruance. Paintings by Edmund J. FitzGerald, WPA Art 
Project; to Jan. 4. : 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

State Art Gallery: Louisiana State Annual; to Jan. 2. Pho- 
tography Salon; from Jan. 4. - 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1 

Sioux City Art Center: American Abstract Artists; to Dec. 31. 
Paintings by University of Oklahoma Faculty. Artist Loo! 
at Alaska. University of lowa Student Work; from Jan. 1. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS - 

Illinois State Museum: Oils by Illinois Artists. Orient: 
Bronzes & Brass; to Jan. 30. : 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

G. W.V. Smith Art Gallery: Springfield Art League Annual; 
to Dec. 21. Art & Religion; to Dec. 14. Christmas Exhibi 
tion; to Jan. 3. 

SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 

Springfield Art Museum: Paintings by J. E. Cribbs; 
Dec. 30. Water Colors by Hari Kidd. Prints by Max Bal 
linger; from Jan. 1. 

STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences: American Paint 
ings from Metropolitan; to Dec. 30, Camera Club; 
Jan. 1. 

SWEET BRIAR, VIRGINIA 

Sweet Briar College: Sculpture by Ninez Del Prado (AFA) 
to Dee. 15. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Toledo Museum of Art: Prize Winning Photographs fro 
National Snapshot Contest; Dec. 15-Jan. 1. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS 

Community Art Center: Japanese Color Prints; Dec. 1 
Jan. 3. Paintings by Oklahoma Indians; Jan. 3-24. 

Mulvane Art Museum; Indiana Society of Printmakers; 
Dec. 22. How to Make Prints; from Jan. 1. 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey State Museum: Early Chinese Art; to Jan. 1 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Philbrook Art Museum: Water Colors by William Blake 
from Dec. 13. Paintings by Acee Blue Eagle; to Dee. 31. 
Paintings by New Mexican Artists; from Jan. 10. 

UTICA, NEW YORK 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: Paintings, Sculpture 
Graphic Arts by William C, Palmer, Richard Davis, Ose 
Weissbuch, Portraits of Children (AFA).  Religiow 
Prints. Variations on a Theme by Rubens; to Dec. 30. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club: Oils by Philip Adams, Water Colors by Hazard 
Durfee; to Dec, 19, Paintings by Henry W. Olson, Wa 
Colors by Frances W. Wheeler; Dec, 21-Jan. 9. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Water Colors by John E. Costigan 
to Dec, 14, Water Colors, Drawings, Etchings, Self-Por. 
traits by Jerome Myers. Drawings, Prints & Water Colo 
by Minna Citron; to Dee, 28, Prints & Drawings by Ross 
Moffett; Dec. 16-Jan, 8. Paintings by Lamar Dodd; fro 
Dee. 31, 

Natural History Building: Etchings & Drypoints by W: 
Meyerowitz. Paintings by Roy M. Mason; to Dec. 81. 

Whyte Gallery: Paintings & pe by William Calfee; 


Dec. 7-31. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORI 
Norton Gallery: Palm Beach Art League Christmas Sale; 
to Dec, 20. Faculty Members Show; Dec. 22-Jan. 15. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lawrence Art Museum: Development of Stage Design (AFA) ; 
to Dee. 20, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts: Delaware Artists An- 
nual; to Dee. 31. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO : 
Butler Art Institute: Annual New Year Show; from Jan. 1. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT? 


Fora dollar solve one of yourshop- 
ping problems with a handsome set 
of seventy reproductions of painting 
and sculpture from the National Gal- 
lery of Art. Set comes in an attrac- 
tive new container which works like 
a book. Size of the prints 5% by 8 
inches. Send one dollar for the set. 


The University Prints 
92 BOYD STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Standard Engraving Co. 


Official Photo-Engravers to 
the MAGAZINE OF ART 


Fine printing plates in black or colors for 
all purposes. Wherever you are, our ser- 


vices are available to you. Write to us at 


1214 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington 


(See Inside Back Cover ) 


O Send bill after Christmas 


OL enclose $.........--- 


(0 Renew my subscription (or membership) [) Enter me asa New subscriber 
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The American Federation of Arts 
BARR BUILDING e WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


NATIONAL 


50TH ANNUAL: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

WOMEN ARTISTS, INC., NEW YORK 

Jan. 5-26. Fine Arts Building, 215 W. 57th St. Open to mem- 
bers. Media: all. Jury. Cash prizes: $1500. Work due Dec. 
26. Josephine Droege, Executive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Women Artists, 42 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION: SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART 

ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 

Jan. 24-Feb. 19. Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago. Open to living Swedish-American artists & 
artists of Swedish descent. Media: oil, water color, graphic 
arts, sculpture. Jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards due 
Jan. 10. Mae S. Larsen, Exhibition Chairman, Swedish- 
American Art Association, 4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

137TH PAINTING & SCULPTURE ANNUAL: PENN- 

SYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 

Jan. 25-Feb. 28. Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. Open to American citizens. Work must not 
have been exhibited previously in Philadelphia. Media: 
oil, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes & medals. Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr., Secretary, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


36TH AMERICAN PAINTING ANNUAL: CITY ART 

MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS 

Jan. 25-Feb. 28. City Art Museum. Open to 
artists. Media: oil, tempora. Perry T. Rathbone, Director, 
City Art Museum, Forest Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION: AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 

MINIATURE PAINTERS, NEW YORK 

Jan. 28-Feb. 15. Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Ave. Open to all miniature artists. Jury. Medal. Entry 
cards & work due Jan. 17. Cornelia Hildebrandt, Secretary, 
American Society of Miniature Painters, 306 E. 5lst St., 
New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ANNUAL: WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF 

MINIATURE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, & GRAVERS 

Jan. 31-Mar. 1. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. Open 
to all United States residents. Media: all. Jury. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 22; work Jan. 24. Mary Elizabeth King, 
Secretary, 1518 28th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


26TH ANNUAL: SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS 

Feb. 11-28. National Academy Galleries, New York City. 
Open to all American artists or artists working in U. S. 
(Entry fee for non-members, $1.) Media: metal plate. 
Jury. Entry cards due Jan. 3. Amory Hunt, Executive 
Secretary, The Society of American Etchers, 3 E. 89th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

75TH ANNUAL: AMERICAN WATER COLOR SO- 

CIETY 

Mar. 7-29. National Academy Galleries, New York City. 
Open to all artists. (Entry fee for non-members, 50 cents 
per picture.) Media: water color, pastel. Jury. Cash prizes 
and medal. Work due Feb. 26. Harry De Maine, Secre- 
tary, American Water Color Society, 3 East 89th St., New 
tox, N.Y. 

MEMBERS ANNUAL: 

ORLEANS 

March. Isaac Delgado Museum, New Orleans. Open to all 
artists, upon payment of membership fee. Media: oil, 
pastel, tempora, water color, etching, artistic crafts, 
sculpture, etc. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards & work due 
end of February. Horace Russ, Exhibition Chairman, Art 


American 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW 


Association of New Orleans, Delgado Museum, New 
Orleans, La. 
41ST ANNUAL: NEW HAVEN PAINT & CLAY 
CLUB, INC. 


March. New Haven Paint & Clay Club. Media: oil, water 
color, black & white. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry 
cards & work due Mar, 1. Elizabeth B. Robb, Secretary, 
66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 

DRAWING & PRINT ANNUAL: SAN FRANCISCO ART 

ASSOCIATION 

Feb, 11-Mar. 1. San Francisco Museum of Art. Open to all 
United States residents. Media: drawings, prints. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 23; work Jan. 30. 
San Francisco Museum of Art, War Memorial Building, 
Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


3RD CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING BIEN- 
NIAL: VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICH- 


MOND 
Mar. 3-Apr. 14. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


Open to American painters. Medium: painting. Jury. 
Purchase prizes: $3000. Entry cards due Jan. 31; work 
due New York Feb. 3; Richmond Feb. 9. Thomas C. Colt, 


Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 
Va. 

WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB ANNUAL 

Mar. 27-Apr. 26. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. Open 
to all painters. Media: water color, pastel, etching, prints. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar, 23; work Mar, 25. 
Board of Managers, “% Frances Hungerford Combs, See- 
retary, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, D. C. 


116TH PAINTING & SCULPTURE ANNUAL: NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
April 8-May 16. National Academy Galleries, New York 
City. Open to all American artists or painters and sculptors 
working in U. S. Media: painting, sculpture, Jury. Work 
due Mar. 23. National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
REGIONAL 
EAST 
9TH ANNUAL: ALLIED ARTISTS OF JOHNSTOWN 
Jan. 11-17. Johnstown. Open to members: membership open 


to all Pennsylvania residents over 18 in communities hav- 

ing no jury-judged elimination show. Media: oil, water 

color, black & white, sculpture. Jury. Purchase & cash 

Entry due Jan. 3; work Jan. 5. Margie 
Coleman Harris, Allied Artists of Johnstown, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

5TH UTICA & CENTRAL NEW YORK ANNUAL: 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE, UTICA 

Feb. 1-Mar. 10. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 
Open to artists living within 100 miles of Utica. Only one 
entry may be submitted. Media: all. No jury except for 
awards. Entry cards & work due Jan. 19. Arthur J. Derby- 
shire, Director, Community Arts Program, 312 Genesee 
St., Utica, Ni. Y. 

HARTFORD WOMEN ARTISTS ANNUAL: 

FORD SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINTERS 

February. Morgan Memorial, Hartford. Open to women living 
within 25 miles of Hartford. Media: oil, water color, 
pastel, black & white. Jury. Cash prize. Muriel Alvord, 
Secretary, Hartford Society of Women Painters, 1033 
Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

32ND ANNUAL: ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTS- 

BURGH 


cards 
President, 


prizes. 


HART- 


Feb. 12-Mar. 12. Carnegie Galleries, Pittsburgh. Open 
to artists in Pittsburgh area, on payment of mem- 
bership fee. Media: oil, water color, black & white, 


sculpture, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Earl Crawford, Secretary. 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 222 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

4TH ANNUAL: NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR & 

SCULPTURE SOCIETY, SOUTH ORANGE 

Feb. 8-Mar. 1. Plainfield Art Association Gallery, Plainfield. 
Open to New Jersey residents of one year, or persons born 
in New Jersey, or living there three months of the year. 
Media: water color, pastel, sculpture. Jury. Entry cards 
due Jan. 31; work Feb. 2. Herbert Pierce, 309 Academy 
St., South Orange, N. J. 


DELAWARE SPRING WATER COLOR ANNUAL: 

WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF THE FINE ARTS 

May. Delaware Art Center. Open to Delaware residents, 
pupils of Howard Pyle, or members, Media: water color, 
drawing, prints, illustration. Jury. Constance Moore, Di- 
rector, Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Delaware Art 
Center Building, Park Drive, Wilmington, Del. 


SOUTH 


PAINTING & SCULPTURE ANNUAL; 

WASHINGTON ARTISTS 

Jan. 27-Mar. 2, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, Open 
to artists living in the District of Columbia, Maryland, & 


SOCIETY OF 


Virginia. Media: oil, sculpture. Jury. Medals. Garnet 
Jex, Secretary, 6010 20th St. N., Arlington, Va. 
THREE COUNTY SHOW: ATLANTA ART ASSOC 


TION & HIGH MUSEUM OF ART 
Feb. 1-15. High Museum of Art, Atlanta. Open to artists livi 


ing in Fulton, DeKalb, & Cobb counties, Georgia. T! 
entries may be submitted. Media: oil, water color, graphi¢ 
art, sculpture. Jury. Merchandise prizes. Entry cards & 
work due Jan. 24. L. P. Skidmore, Director, High Mu) 
seum of Art, Atlanta, Ga. z 


10TH CUMBERLAND VALLEY ANNUAL: WASH 

INGTON COUNTY MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Feb. 1-28. Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagers 
town. Open to artists living south of Harrisburg, Pa., wes' 
of Frederick, Md., north of Winchester, Va., & east o 
Cumberland, Md. Two entries may be submitted. Wor 
must have been executed during the previous year. Media 
oil, water color, graphic arts, sculpture. No jury. 
prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 1; work Jan. 15. Dr. Johm 
Richard Craft, Director, Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. | 

10TH MARYLAND ANNUAL: BALTIMORE MUSEUM) 

OF ART 

Mar. 13-Apr. 12. Baltimore Museum of Art. Open to Mary-+ 
land residents. Media: all. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes.s 
Entry cards due Feb. 14; work Feb. 18. Leslie Cheek, Jr.,. 
Director, Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 


22ND ANNUAL: SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUEZ 

ATHENS 

Apr. 9-30. Athens, Ga. Open to artists born in the South] 
or resident there two years, on payment of membership} 
fee. Media: oil, water colors, pastels, sculpture, graphic: 
arts, artistic crafts. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & work due4 


Mar. 12. Ethel Hutson, Secretary-Treasurer, Southern: 
States Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, La.i 
MID-WEST 


MEMBERS ANNUAL: MINNESOTA ARTISTS ASSQ-) 

CIATION 

January. St. Paul Library. Open to active members. Media: 
oil, water color, prints, sculpture. William F. Ryan, Min-; 
nesota Artists Association, 1018 Nicollet Ave., Minne-) 
apolis, Minn. : 

38RD RURAL ANNUAL: 

UNION ’ 

Jan. 27-Feb. 7. Wisconsin Union, Madison. Open to resi-| 
dents of Wisconsin working on farms, or formerly farm) 
workers. Media: all painting, drawing, carving. Jury. Entry | 
cards & work due Jan. 26. Patricia Bennit, Wisconsin: 
Memorial Union, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

MADISON ARTISTS’ SHOW: MADISON ART ASSO-. 

CIATION 

Feb. 8-28. Art Gallery of the Madison Public Library. Op 
to Madison artists. Prizes. John Van Koert, Unive 


WISCONSIN MEMORIAL | 


Art Education Department, University of Wiscon 
Madison, Wis. 

5TH EVERYMAN’S ANNUAL: COLUMBUS A 
LEAGUE 


Apr. 21-May 5. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Media: 
No jury. Prizes. Entry cards & work due Apr. 17. Pa 
Yeagley, Exhibition Chairman, Columbus Gallery of Fi 
Arts, Columbus, O. 


46TH CHICAGO & VICINITY ANNUAL: ART INS 

TUTE OF CHICAGO 

Mar. 12-Apr. 26. Art Institute of Chicago. Open to ai 
living within 100 miles of Chicago. Media: oil, sculptu 
Jury. Purchase & cash prizes: $1950. Entry cards due J 
19; work Feb. 3. Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fi 
Arts, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


WEST 


STATE-WIDE ANNUAL: SANTA CRUZ ART LEAG 

Feb. 1-15. Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz. Open to C 
fornia artists. Media: oil, water color, pastel. Jury, P 
chase & cash prizes. Work due Jan. 23. Margaret 
Rogers, President, Santa Cruz Art League, 99 Pelkingt 
Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


83RD TACOMA & SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 

NUAL: TACOMA ART ASSOCIATION ; 

April. College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. Open to artists 
Tacoma and counties of Southwest Washington. M 
oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Mel 
Kohler, Director, Tacoma Art Association, 15th & Warn 
St., Tacoma, Wash. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK 

Scholarships for study & research in classical studies at an 
American university 1942-1943. Three awards of $1000 
each. Open to unmarried men or women, United States 
citizens under 31. Applications due Feb. 1. Roscoe Guern- 
sey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK 

Pulitzer Travelling Scholarship in Art. Award of $1500 to 
an American art student between the ages of 15 & 30. 
Work due Apr. 6. Art school of the National Academy of 
Design, 109th St. & Amsterdam Ave., New York City 


EBLAIG E> 506.2 


FELLOWSHIPS 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS COMMITTER, PITTSBURGH 

Scholarships in art at twenty-four leading art schools, in 
most cases providing full year’s tuition. Winners selected 
by National Scholastic Scholarship Jury at Annual National 
High School Exhibition, to be held at Fine Arts Galleries 
of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., in May. Sixteen re- 
gional elimination exhibitions held in advance in coopera- 
tion with local department stores. Entries in eighteen dif- 
ferent arts and crafts classifications are invited from stu- 
dents in seventh through twelfth grades, in public, private 
and parish schools in the U. S. and possessions, and 
Canada. For full information write: Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME COMPETITI 
Open to unmarried men, United States citizens under 
Cash prizes totaling $7000 for architecture, land 
architecture, musical composition, painting, sculpt 
Applications in painting & sculpture due Jan. 1; in oth 
subjects Feb, 1. Address Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Sec 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Aven’ 
New York City 
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ARTICLES AND AUTHORS 


Articles are listed in italics, authors in roman type. 


Abell, Walter, Patron, Incorporated, p. 472 

Alive or Dead, Forbes Watson, p. 161 

American Theatre IV: Harry 
Reed, p. 255 

Ames, Winslow, Drawings in the Fogg, p. 34 

Art by Soldiers, Harry Williams, p. 402 

Art from Australia, Theodore Sizer, p. 412 

Artists’ Barn, The, George Biddle, p. 378 

Artist’s Market, The, Robert W. Macbeth, p. 317 

Background of an Artist, The, William Zorach, pp. 

Baker, Geoffrey, The Smithsonian, p. 128 

Bear, Donald J., Santa Barbara’s New Museum, p. 291 

Benefit of Great Art, The, Forbes Watson, p. 113 

Berryman, Florence S., New Books on Art, pp. 44, 100, 148, 
216, 270, 329, 388, 438 

Biddle, George, The Artists’ 

Bomber, p. 527 

Britain Mobilizes her Artists, Margit Varga, p. 298 

Buckman, Eduard, Canadian Landscape, p. 428 

Calfee, William H., Suitability and Relationships, p. 522 

Canadian Landscape, Eduard Buckman, p. 428 

Caspar David Friedrich, Katrina Van Hook, p. 13. 

Catlin, Stanton L., Pancho Vasquez, p. 352 

Chicago’s New Southside Art Center, Alain Locke, p. 370 

Cloisters Past and Present, The, Charles Seymour, Jr., p. 532 

Corcoran Biennial, The, p. 202 

Cowles, Russell, What the Artist is After, p. 346 

de Tolnay, Charles, Flemish Paintings in the National Gal- 
lery of Art, p. 174 

Devree, Howard, New York Letter, pp. 29, 88, 140, 206, 430 

d’Harnoncourt, René, Living Arts of the Indians, p. 72 

Directions in American Painting, Forbes Watson, p. 485 

Drawings by Boardman Robinson, Allan Weller, p. 318 

Drawings in the Fogg, Winslow Ames, p. 34 

Dyer, Briggs, Francis Chapin and his Art, p. 305 

Eckbo, Garrett, Outdoors and In, p. 422 

Federation Convention, The, p. 158 

First Reckon with his Future, Frank Lloyd Wright's Exhibit 
at the Museum of Modern Art, F. A. Gutheim, p. 32 

Flemish Paintings in the National Gallery of Art, Charles 
de Tolnay, p. 174 

Francis Chapin and his Art, Briggs Dyer, p. 305 

Frankenstein, Alfred. Sacramento’s Crocker Gallery, p. 313; 
San Francisco Letter, p. 17 

From the Walk-Up to the Land, Forbes Watson, p. 233 

Gentle Removal of Charity, The, Forbes Watson, p. 61 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


Aaron Sopher (Forbes Watson), Florence S. Berryman, p, 
149 

Alabaster Tombs (Arthur Gardner), Florence S. Berryman, 
p. 150 

American Figureheads and Their Carvers 
Pinckney), Florence S. Berryman, p. 148 

Art in Ancient Mexico (Gilbert Medioni and Marie-Therese 
Pinto), Florence S. Berryman, p. 440 

Art Today (Ray Faulkner), Florence S. Berryman, p. 388 

Artistic Theory in Italy, 1450-1600 (Anthony Blunt), Flor- 
ence S, Berryman, p. 218 

Artist's Handbook of Materials and Techniques, The (Ralph 
Mayer), p. 148 

Artists Say the Silliest Things (Guy Pene du Bois), Flor- 
ence S. Berryman, p. 44 

Arts and Man, The (Raymond S, Stites), Florence S. Berry- 
man, p. 100 

Byzantine Art in Roumania (Marcu Beza), Florence S. 
Berryman, p. 46 

Catalogue of Italian Maiolica in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Bernard Rackham), p, 102 

Charleston Sketchbook, 1796-1806 (Charles Fraser), Flor- 
ence S. Berryman, p. 102 

Derain (Malcolm Vaughan), Florence S. Berryman, p. 332 

Design for a Journey (M. D. Anderson), Florence S. Berry- 
man, p. 150 

Design for Outdoor Living (Margaret Goldsmith), F. A, 
Gutheim, p. 440 

Designing for Moving Pictures (Edward Carrick), Florence 
S. Berryman, p. 441 


Designers Horner, Edward 


163, 235 


Barn, p. 378 


(Pauline A. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


Addison Gallery visual education exhibits, Andover, p, 326 
All-Louisiana cooperative enterprise, p. 443 


American Academy in Rome, p. 38 


American Association of Museums meeting at Columbus, p. 
325 

Artists in the army, p. 264 

Art Week I, p. 42 


Art Week reports, p. 334 


Art Week ll, “p. 534 


_ Associated Art Instructors of Texas, p. 42 


Bender, Albert M., Friend and Patron, p. 211 
Bender Memorial, p. 442 

Benefits and art exhibitions, p, 213 

Black Mountain College building, p. 2065 


Gutheim, F. A., First Reckon with his Future, Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art, p. 32 

Howard, Richard Foster, Politics and the Museum, p. 71 

Hudnut, Joseph, Last of the Romans, The, p. 169 

I Always Go Straight to the Goyas, Daniel Catton Rich, p. 
62 

If Artists Took the Offensive, Forbes Watson, p. 345 

If This be Propaganda, Forbes Watson, p. 457 

Installations at the National Gallery, p. 136 

Italian Paintings in the National Gallery of Art, 
ing, Jr., p. 115 


F. A. Whit- 


James, Alexander, Note from an Artist-Juror, p. 201 

Joseph Gandy, Prophet of Modern Architecture, Dimitris 
Tselos, Pp. 251 

Last of the Romans, The, Joseph Hudnut, p. 169 

Living Arts of the Indians, René d’Harnoncourt, p. 72 

Locke, Alain, Chicago’s New Southside Art Center, p. 370 


London's Firemen 


Macbeth, 


Artists, p. 368 
Robert W., The Artist's Market, p. 317 


Mangravite, Peppino, New Policy in Chicago, p. 516 

Means, Philip Ainsworth, Pre-Columbian Andean Art, Part 
III, p. 22, Part IV, p. 246 

More Good and Fewer Bad, Forbes Watson, p. 5 

New Policy in Chicago, Peppino Mangravite, p. 516 

New York Letter, Howard Devree, pp. 29, 88, 140, 206, 430 


News and Comment, Jane Watson, pp. 38, 94, 144, 211, 264, 
324, 380, 432, 488, 534 

Note from an Artist-Juror, Alexander James, p. 201 

Nowhere to Go but Forward, Roland A. Wank, yf 

Ormolu Clock by Saint-Germain, An, 
Ross, p. 512 

Outdoors and In, Garrett Eckbo, p. 422 

Painter Talks to his Students, A, Franklin C. Watkins, p. 
504 

Paintings by Artists under Forty, Forbes Watson, p. 528 

Pancho Vasquez, Stanton L. Catlin, p. 352 

Patron, Incorporated, Walter Abell, p. 472 

People in Art, 153, 220, 335, 392, 449, 499 

Pictures of People, p. 134 

Politics and the Museum, Richard Foster Howard, p. 71 


Marvin Chauncey 


Pre-Columbian Andean Art, Philip Ainsworth Means, Part 
III, p. 22, Part IV, p. 246 

Preservation vs. Restoration, David Rosen, p. 458 

President Accepts the National Gallery of Art, The, p. 210 

Prints, 1400-1500, Jane Watson, p. 24 

Reed, Edward, American Theatre Designers IV: Harry 


Horner, p. 255 


Douglas Fairbanks: The Making of a Screen Character 
(Alastair Cooke), Florence S. Berryman, p. 151 

D. W. Griffith: American Film Maker (Iris Barry), 
ence S. Berryman, p. 151 

Eric Gill (Autobiography), Florence S. Berryman, p. 433 

Frank Lloyd Wright on Architecture (Edited with an intro- 
duction by F. A. Gutheim), Elizabeth Mock, p. 330 

Hagia Sophia (Emerson Howland Swift), Florence S. Berry- 
man, p. 216 

Heart of Spain (Georgiana Goddard King), Elizabeth Dodge, 
p. 440 

Indian Art of the United States (Douglas and d’Harnon- 
court), Florence S, Berryman, p, 216 

Kithe Kollwitz (Introductory essay by Elizabeth MeCaus- 
land), Florence S. Berryman, p. 438 

Life and Death of Conder, The (John Rothenstein), Flor- 
ence 5S, Berryman, p, 218 

Life of a Painter, The (Sir John Lavery), Florence S. Berry- 
man, p. 44 

Medieval Monuments at the Cloisters (James J, Rorimer), 
Charles Seymour, Jr., p. 532 

Modern Mexican Painters (MacKinley Helm), Florence S. 
Berryman, p, 329 

Modern Publicity and War (Edited by F, A, Mercer and 
Grace Lovat), F. A, Gutheim, p. 446 

Negro in Art, The (Edited by Alain Locke), Florence 8. 
Berryman, p. 216 

New Art Education, The (Ralph M, Pearson), Florence 8. 
Berryman, p. 388 

Paintings of Vermeer, The (Introduction by Thomas Bod- 
kin), Florence S. Berryman, p. 832 


Flor- 


Blake illustrations, p. 40 

Canadian artists unite, p. 382 

Canadian artists conference, p. 324 

Carnegie’s New Directions, pp. 42, 444 

Cincinnati Modern Art Society, p, 495 

Cleveland Museum Silver Jubilee Exhibition, p, 927 

Coreoran jury, p. 97 

Exhibition of contemporary North American painting, Palace 
of Fine Arts, Mexico City, p. 380 

Facts and figures from American Art Annual, p, 488 

Faggi show, Buflalo, p. 97 

First American Drawing Annual, Albany Institute, p, 97 

Films, for art education, Philadelphia Museum, p. 212 

Frame, Howard Chandler Christy's Signing of the Constitu- 
tion, p. 214 

Frick vault, New York City, p. 214 


f 

Rich, Daniel Catton, I Always Go Straight to the Goyas, | 
p. 62 

Rosen, David, Preservation vs. Restoration, p. 458 

Ross, Marvin Chauncey, Ormolu Clock by Saint-Germain, 
An, p. 512 

Sacramento’s Crocker Gallery, Alfred Frankenstein, p. 3199 

San Francisco Letter, Alfred Frankenstein, p. 17 

Santa Barbara’s New Museum, Donald J. Bear, p. 291 

Scheler, Armin, Sculpture in the Making, p. 356 

Sculptor from Bolivia, A, Jane Watson, p. 375 

Sculpture in the Making, Armin Scheler, p. 356 

Seymour, Charles, Jr., Cloisters Past and Present, The, p 
532 . 

Sizer, Theodore, Art from Australia, p. 412 

Sketches for Collectors, p. 420 

Smithsonian, The, Geoffrey Baker, p. 128 

South Light, Forbes Watson, p. 401 

Suitability and Relationships, William H. Calfee, p. 5220 — 

Tselos, Dimitris, Joseph Gandy: Prophet of Modern Archi- — 
tecture, p. 251 ‘ 

T VA Postscript, p. 260 

Unlimited Emergency, Forbes Watson, p. 289 

Van Hook, Katrina, Caspar David Friedrich, p. 13 

Varga, Margit, Britain Mobilizes her Artists, p. 298 r 

Wank, Roland A., Nowhere to Go but Forward, p. 6 : 

War Photographs from Britain, F. A. Whiting, Jr., p. 322 — 

Water Colors for Hospitals, Jane Watson, p. 240 


Watkins, Franklin C., A Painter Talks to his Students, p. : 
504 : 
Watson, Forbes, Alive or Dead, p. 161, Benefit of Great q 


Art, The, p. 113, Directions in American Painting, p. 
485, From the Walk-Up to the Land, p. 233, Gentle 
Removal of Charity, The, p. 61, If Artists Took the 
Offensive, p. 345, If This be Propaganda, p. 457, Max 
Weber, p. 78, More Good and Fewer Bad, p. 5, Paint- 
ings by Artists Under Forty, p. 528, South Light, p. 
401, Unlimited Emergency, p. 289, Word About Emil 
Ganso, A, p. 310 

Watson, Jane, News and Comment, pp. 38, 94, 144, 211, 264, : 
324, 380, 432, 488, 534, Prints, 1400-1500, p. 84, Sculp- 
tor from Bolivia, A, p. 375, Water Colors for Hospitals, 
p. 240 

Weber, Max, Forbes Watson, p. 78 

Weller Allan, Drawings by Boardman Robinson, p. 318 

What the Artist is After, Russell Cowles, p. 346 

Whiting, Jr., F. A., Italian Paintings in the National Gal- 
lery of Art, p. 115, Mr. Chrysler Collects, p. 93, War 
Photographs from Britain, p. 322 

Williams, Harry, Art by Soldiers, p. 402 

Word About Emil Ganso, A, Forbes Watson, p. 310 

Zorach, William, Background of an Artist, The, Part I, p. 
163, Part Il, p. 235 
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Paul Bunyan (Esther Shepard), Florence S. Berryman, p. 
440 

Pencil Broadsides (Theodore Kautzky), Florence S. Berry- 
man, p. 273 

Physical Science in Art and Industry (E. G. Richardson), 
Florence S. Berryman, p. 273 

Picasso (Jean Casson), Florence S. Berryman, p. 46 

Portinari—His Life and Art (Introduction by Rockwell 
Kent), Florence S. Berryman, p. 148 

Roger Fry, A Biography (Virginia Woolf), Florence s. 
Berryman, p. 44 

Romanesque Sculpture in Saintonga (Elizabeth L. Mendell), 
Florence S. Berryman, p. 100 

Roman Portraits (Foreword by Ludwig Goldscheider), Flor- 
ence S, Berryman, p. 44 

South in Architecture, The (Lewis Mumford), F. A. Gu- 
theim, p. 458 

Space in Medieval Painting and the Forerunners of Perspec- 
tive (Miriam S. Bunim), Florence S. Berryman, p. 270 

Space, Time and Architecture (Siegfried Giedion), Eliza- 
beth Mock, p, 329 

Structure of Art, The (Carl Thurston), Florence S. Berry- 
man, p. 270 

Technique of Oil Painting, The (Frederic Taubes), Flor- 
ence S, Berryman, p. 148 

Tobacco Road (llustrated by David Fredenthal), Florence 
S. Berryman, p. 102 

Farnum Poor (Peyton Boswell, Jr.), Florence S. Berryman, 
p. 332 

Year Book of American Society of Bookplate Collectors 
and Designers, Florence S, Berryman, p. 390 

Years of Are (Marchal E, Landgren), Florence S. Berryman, 
p. 47 


Functions of color in painting, Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
p. 98 

Gouache exclusively, Bloomington, Illinois, p. 443 

Greek archeology and the war, p. 39 

Guggenheim fellowships, minder, p. 443 

History of National Gallery of Art, p. 144 

Hopper on Burchfield, p, 381 

Industrial design competition winners, p. 215 

Jefferson statue by Rudulph Evans, p. 494 

Kansas Ps Art Institute’s Midwestern Artists Exhibit 
p. 

Karolik American collection, Boston Museum, p. 536 

Kroll’s description of mural, Worcester Municipal et 
torium, p. 327 

La Grande, Oregon, Art Center, p. 268 i 

Lamar Dodd to arrange Southern States convention, p. 442 

Leventritt collection, gift to Stanford University, p. 223. Pe 


London Studio bombed, p. 94 

Los Angeles in need of a plan, p. 536 

-Mangravite in Chicago, p. 94 

Memorial to Charles Avery Amsden, p. 437 

Metropolitan Museum pamphlet on clothing and textiles, p. 
39 

Mosaic acquired by Detroit Institute of Arts, p. 41 

Mural competitions, pp. 221, 222 

Museum in Education Exhibition, Boston Museum, p. 386 

Museums abolish pay-days, p. 96 

National Gallery staff moves, p. 42 

Nebraska Art Association purchases, p. 280 

Nelson Gallery expansion, Kansas City, p. 275 

Norton Gallery and School of Art opens in West Palm 
Beach, p. 215 

Outdoors, 
535 


Indoors, San Francisco Artists Sales Show, p. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Acevedo, Becu, and Moreno, Hipodromo de San Isidro, p. 8 
Aftermath of an Air Raid, photo, p. 322 
American 19th Century, Buffalo Hunter, p. 291 
Andean, The Fisher-Boy Knife, from Machu Picchu, p. 247, 
Inlaid Bronze Staff Head, p, 247, Silver Alpaca, p. 246, 
(see also Chimu culture, Tiahuanaco, and Nazca) 
Architecture, Bellevue medium rental suburban project, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, p. 10; Chickamauga Dam, pp. 
: 260, 262; Consumers Cooperative filling station, Washing- 
ton, D. C., p. 8; Cook County Hospital Lobby, Chicago, 
p. 267; Dairies, by Gandy, pp. 251, 252; Cottages, by 
Gandy, pp. 251, 252, 253; Coventry Colliery, Warwick- 
shire, p. 8; Hipodromo de San Isidro, p. 8; Hiwassee 
Dam, North Carolina, pp. 260, 261, 263; Jacobs house, 
Madison, Wisconsin, p. 33; La Fonda, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, p. 9; Lodge and gates, by Gandy, p. 253; Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, exterior, p. 169; interior, pp. 136, 
137, 138, 139, 170, 173; plan, p. 170; Nelson Gallery 
interiors, Kansas City, p. 269; Osborn House, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., p. 11; Parthenon from the Propylea, p. 
232; Rubens’ garden portal in Antwerp, p. 195; Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art, facade and plans, p. 290; 
Smithsonian Institution main building, pp. 128, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 133; Sunnydale Low Rent Housing Project, 
p. 6; Sutor House, Portland, Oregon, p. 11; Woodlawn 
" Avenue House, p. 32; Zurich medium rent apartments, 
; Switzerland, p. 12. 
_ Ardizzone, Edward, Priest Begging for a Lift in Louvain, p. 
302, A Pub in Silvertown, p. 301 
Arouni, Lynette, Vista, p. 538 
Art Gallery of Toronto art class, p. 474 
Art Week, Washington show, p. 534 


Artist in Residence at Work, George Rickey, p. 472 
Artists’ Barn, Fillmore, California, pp. 378, 379 
Australian aboriginal drawings, pp. 412, 413 

Barnes, Carroll, Polar Bears, p. 433 

— Binford, Julian, Moaner’s Bench, p. 421; Crap-Shooter, 


a p. 518 


Bishop, Isabel, Lunch Hour, p. 202 
2 Blake, William, Christian and Faithful in Vanity Fair, p. 40; 
: John Bunyan Dreams a Dream, p. 40 
- Blanch, Arnold, Little Girl, p. 135 
Bomber, frames from motion picture, p. 527 
Bone, Sir Muirhead, Dawn—From the Signal Station, Dover, 
| p. 298 
Bonnard, Pierre, Coin de Rue, p. 328, La Blanchisseuse, p. 
, 328 
_ Botkin, Henry, Smiling Clown, p. 519 
Botticelli, Sandro, Adoration of the Magi, p. 124 
Bouché, Louis, Mario, p. 134 


Bouts, Dirk, Nativity, p. 179 
Braque, Georges, Beach at Dieppe, p- 385 
_. Breinin, Raymond, Her Lover’s Return, p. 531 
Breughel, Pieter the Elder, An Alpine Landscape, p. 37 
Brockman, Ann, Landscape, p. 92 
Brodeur, Wallace, Chigger Bites, p. 406; A Scene at Fort 
Custer After Rain, p. 402; Tennessee Dust, p. 405; 
We Carried the Big Ones, p. 404 
Brook, Alexander, Tragic Muse, p. 213 

Bruce, Edward, Valley of Rockfort, p. 297 

Burchfield, Charles E., House of Mystery, Aug.-Sept. 

frontispiece : 

Calfee, William H., Adriana, p. 524; Druid, p. 524; Little 
Woman, p. 524; Maria, p. 523; Murals, p. 525; Prelude, 
-- -p. 522; Sketches, p. 526 
‘Cambodian Head of a Diety, p. 96 
Canadian Landscape, Frame from motion picture, p. 429 
Carlsen, Emil, Nantasket Beach, p. 292 

 €arroll, John, Study for illustration, p. 421 
Garter, William, Midwestern Landscape, p. 373 

Cary, Page, Fish Stand, p. 243 
Cassatt, Mary, La Toilette, p. 295 
Catlin, George, Buffalo Hunt, Winter, p. 296 
“Cézanne, Paul, Still Life, p. 480 
Chapin, Francis, Chicago Landscape, p. 304; City Land- 
scape, p. 304; Effect of Evening, p. 309; Head of Nan, 
pp. 306; Little River, p- 214; Nan in a Boat, p. 306; 
Nude in a Room, p. 307; Panorama of Taxco, p. 308; 
Railroad Landscape, p. 308; The Pink House, p. 305. 
Southside Center, pp. 370, 371 
ture, Feather ornament, p. 28; Mirror back, 
Mirror with pyrite reflecting surface, p. 248; 
cotton, p. 22; Stone tablets, p. 249 
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Paint Standard revised, p. 386 

Paint Testing and Research Laboratory, Massachusetts Fed- 
eral Art Project, p. 39 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, awards, 136th an- 
nual, p. 96 

Phelan award, p. 223 

Peixotto memorial, p. 41 

Ralph Stackpole to Fine Arts Commission, p. 488 

Rare Cretan relic at the Walters Art Gallery, p. 436 

Record of Plain Speaking, A: Morey and Taylor, p. 433 

Refregier’s $26,000 mural commission, p. 490 

Resolutions, p. 38 

Searavaglione, one-man show, Richmond, Virginia, p. 212 

Sculptors Guild Third Outdoor Show, p. 280 

Sculpture competition for Catholic Welfare Building, p. 435 

Shelbyville, Illinois, Post Office, mural, p. 385 

Shilling fund purchases, p. 264 

Society for Contemporary Art, Chicago, p. 98 


Christus, Petrus, Nativity, p. 178; details, p. 179 

Cincinnati Art Museum weaving class, p. 474 

Cloisters, pp. 532, 533 

Cook, Howard, Figure study, p. 420 

Copley, J. S., Mrs. John Amory, Dec. cover 

Coptic, Portrait of a Young Lady from Fayum, p. 140 

Corot, J. B. C€., Agostina, November frontispiece; Forum 
at Rome, p. 16 

Correggio, Amoretti, p. 315 

Cortor, Eldzier, One Alone, p. 374 

Cossa, St. Liberale, p. 120 

Courbet, Gustave, Portrait of a Young Girl, p. 478; Young 
Girl with Sea Gulls, p. 20 

Coventry, St. Michael's 
1940, p. 6 

Cowles, Russell, Convalescent, p. 349; Farmer and the 
Raincloud, p. 346; Happy Hunters, The, p. 205; Pa- 
rade, p. 348; Pears, p. 351; Snow Covered Quarry, p. 
350; Wood Cutter, p. 347 

Cozzarelli, Guidoceio, Panel, p. 459 

Cradles, on panel paintings, pp. 458, 459, 460 

Cretan, Figurine, Walters Art Gallery, p. 4°4 

Crocker Art Gallery, Views of, pp. 312, 313 

Cuyp, Aelbert, Portrait of a Lady, p. 469 

da Messina, Antonello, Portrait of a Man, pp. 470, 471 

Daumier, Honoré, Advice to a Young Artist, October 
frontispiece; Crispin and Scapin, p. 21 

David, Gerard, School of, Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
pp. 182 & 183 

David, Jacques Louis, Madame Hamelin, p. 481 

Davies, David, Golden Summer, p. 416 

de Creeft, José, Mediterranean Girl, October cover; 
Old Friends, p. 208 

Degas, Edgar, Duke and Duchess of Morbilli, p. 476 

Delacroix, Eugéne, Columbus and his Son at La Rabida, p. 
479: Greece Expiring on the Ruins of Missolonghi, 
p. 21; Women of Algiers, p. 19 

del Prado, Marina Niinez, Aymara, p. 376; Dance of the 
Cholas, p. 377; Dancers, p. 377; Mother and Child, 
p. 376; Tuku-Situ-Guagiuto, p. 375 

de Marco, Jean, Sculpture relief for the main entrance, 
War Department Building, p. 327 

Derain, The Kitchen Table, p. 16 

Dessau, Paul, Self Portrait, p. 369 

Dietrich, Tom, The Valley, p. 380 

di Giusto, Andrea, Christ and Apostles in a Temple, p. 461 

Dowling, Robert, An Aboriginal Camp on Mingah Cattle 
Station, p. 414 

Doyle, A. E. and Associates, Sutor House, Portland Ore- 
gon, p. ll 

du Bois, Guy Péne, Yvonne, p. 30 

Drysdale, George Russell, The Paper, p. 418 

Duccio, Calling of Peter and Andrew, p. 116; Nativity 
with the Prophets Isaiah and Ezekial, p. 117 

Diirer, Albrecht, Nude, p. 314; Christ Bearing the Cross, 
p. 314 

Duveneck, Frank, Woman with Forget-Me-Nots, p. 294 

Dyer, Briggs, Street in Galena, p. 205 

Eakins, Thomas, Starting out after Rail, June-July cover 

Egyptian, Head of African Prisoner, p. 96 

Engelhard, Elizabeth, Susan, p. 215 

Eskimo Animal mask, from Alaska, p. 74; Spirit mask, p. 
74 

Eurich, Richard, The Withdrawal from Dunquerque, Pp. 299 

Evans, Rudulph, Jefferson, p. 489 

Evergood, Philip, Railroad Men’s Wives, p. 528 

Eyre, John, View of Sydney from the West Side of the 
Cove, p. 415 

Faggi, Alfeo, Head of Yone Noguchi, p. 97 

Fantin-Latour, Henri, Scill Life, p. 480 

Fausett, Dean, Moonlight, p. 29 

Feininger, Lyonel, Village Church, p. 209 

Fiene, Ernest, Hunter in Red Shirt, p. 294 

Fiene, Paul, The Bather, p. 89 

Filippo Lippi, Madonna and Child, p. 121 

Fine Arts Building, University of Iowa, p. 472 

Flannagan, John B., Figure of Dignity, p. 265; Not Yet, 
p. 92; Baby, p. 521 

Fogg Laboratory Tests, p. 473 ~~ 

Fortess, Karl E., Winter Landscape, p. 486 

Francesco de Giorgio, Studiolo, from the Gubbio palace 
of the Duke of Urbino, p. 88 

Fredericks, Marshall, Farm Animals, p. 435 

Freedman, Barnett, Royal Engineers Building a Runway 
for the British Airdrome at Thelus, Northern France, 
May, 1940, p. 299 


Cathedral after November 15, 


Two 


OH aes 


Summer art classes, pp. 264, 278 

Something constructive, the arts stimulated by war situation, 
p. 432 

Tate Gallery damage, p. 94 

Texas artist teachers, p. 538 

Those who came earlier, p. 435 

Tribute to Royal Cortissoz, p. 534 

Tulsa and the Wild West, p. 495 

Vollard Brooklyn Museum, p. 327 

War Department Building sculpture, p. 325 

Warneke at Penn State, p. 395 

Water colors at Chicago, p. 395 

San Diego, p. 395 

Texas art project, chapel at State Teachers College, Den- 
ton, p. 382 

Washington County Museum tenth anniversary, p. 444 

Wichita collection expands, pp. 327, 443 

Wisconsin seventh annual, p. 40 


exhibition, 


Water colors at 


Friedtich, Caspar David, Men Contemplating the Moon, p. 
14; Monastery Graveyard in the Snow, p. 15; Tombs 
of Warriors, p. 15; Self-Portrait, p. 13 

Gandy, Joseph, Shepherd’s Cottage, p. 251; Plans and Ele- 
vations of Dairies, pp. 251, 252; A Double Cottage for 
Labourers, p. 252; A Lodge and Gates, p. 253; Groupe 
of Cottages, p. 253 

Ganso, Emil, Brown Nude, p. 310; Cassis, p. 311; Land- 
scape, p. 310; Self-Portrait, p. 311; Snow Valley, p. 
30 

Gates, Margaret C., Live Oak Trees, p. 243 

Gericault, An Italian Landscape, p. 36; Portrait of Lord 
Byron, p. 17 

Giovanni di Paolo, Annunciation, p. 117 

Glackens, William J., May Day—Central Park, p. 297 

Glover, John, My Harvest Home, p. 415 

Gooch, Donald B., Fish Basket, p.« 242 

Goya, Bullfight, p. 69; Bullfight, (detail), p. 68; Mayas 
on the Balcony (detail), p. 68; Portrait of Admiral 
Don Jose de Mazzaredo (detail), p. 63; Portrait of 
Don Tiburcio Perez (detail), p. 65; Portrait of Don 
Tiburcio Perez (detail), February cover; Portrait of 
the Marques de Sofraga (detail), p. 65; Portrait of 
Queen Maria Luisa, p. 64; Ravages of War, p. 67; 
Self-Potrait (detail), p. 70; Sketch for an Allegory; 
Spain, Time, and History, p. 66; Tortured Prisoner, 
p. 66; Winter, p. 62; Woman with Blowing Skirt, p. 
381 

Grande Ronde Valley Art Center, p. 268 

Greenwood, Marion, Mexican Harvest, p. 204 

Gros, Bonaparte at the Battle of Arcola, p. 18 

Gross, Anthony, The Watcher, p. 300 


Grosz, George, And Then I saw Myself, p. 90; Early 
Moon, p. 207; No Let-up, p. 489; Portrait Study, 
p. 488 


Guston, Philip, Martial Memory, p. 487 

Gwathmey, Robert, Share Croppers, p. 381 

Harmon, Lily, Flowers in a Black Vase, p. 244 

Hartman, Rosella, Szill Life with Pheasant, p. 244 

Hassam, Childe, Early Morning Calm, p. 293 

Hawthorne, Charles W., Girl with Asters, p. 294 

Haxton, Elaine, Elizabeth Bay House, p. 419 

Haybrook, Rudolf, Cooling Down, p. 369 

Heliker, John Edward, Butchering, p. 421; In the Studio, 
p. 134; Vermont Farm,.p. 160 

Heysen, Hans, Land of Oratunga, p. 417 

Hirsch, Joseph, Warrior, p. 519 

Homer, Winslow, Coast of Maine, p. 293 

Hopi Mural, from Pueblo of Awatoyi in Arizona, p. 73 

Horner, Harry, designs for settings in the ‘‘Lady in the 
Dark’, p. 254; ‘“‘Family Portrait” set, p. 256; “The 
World We Make”’ set, p. 256; “‘All the Living’’ set, p. 
257; Dungeon Scene for ‘‘I] Trovatore’’, p. 258; Gypsy 
Camp set for “Il Trovatore’’, p. 258; Encampment 
Scene for ‘Il Trovatore’’ p. 259 

Hurd, Peter, Ranch near Eucine, p. 142 

Inca, Stone bowl, p. 249 

Ingres, The Turkish Bath, p. 19 

Ivens, Joris, Frames from Power and the Land, p. 43 

Jackson, A, Y. at work on one of his sketches, p. 428 

James, Alexander, Embattled Farmer, p. 203 

John, Augustus, Irish Composition, p. 436 

Johnson, Edwin Boyd, Murals in Cook County Hospital 
Lobby, Chicago, p. 267 

Jouvenet, Jean Baptiste, Study of Movement, p. 315 

Karfiol, Bernard, Circus in Dover, George and Margaret, 
Nude Against Screen, Under Cocoanut Palms, Young 
Violinist, p. 537 

Kastner, Alfred, Consumers 
Washington, D. C., p. 8 

Keppel, Frederick P., photo, p. 454 

Killam, Walt, Little Painter, p. 385 

Kingman, Dong, The Wire, p. 42 

Kinsley, Edward, Army Shoes, p. 406 

Kleinholz, Frank, Abstractionists, p. 484 

Klinghoffer, Clara, Seated Nude, p. 91 

Koch, John, Dora Reading, p. 135; The Supper Table, p. 213 

Kocher, A. Lawrence, Black Mountain College, North 
Carolina, p. 266 

Krause, Glen, Afternoon, p. 520 

Kravchenko, Dnepostroy, p. 538 

Krimsin, Leonard, Tennessee Architecture, p. 402 

Kuniyoshi, Yasuo, Milk Train, p. 213 

La Farge, Tom, Study for a Religious Mural, p. 420 

Landscape architecture, pp. 422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427 

Laurent, Robert, Girl Washing Her Hair, p. 89 

Lechay, James, Pier on Sunday, p. 521 


Cooperative filling station, 


Lely, Sir Peter, Two Noble Clergymen, p. 315 
Lichtner, Schomer, Winter-Landscape, p. 242 

London Children in an air-raid shelter, photo, p. 322 
Lo Pinto, Ferdinand, Yukon River Fish Dryer, p. 245 
Lorrain, Claude, Wooded Hillside, A, p. 36 

Lotto, Lorenzo, Allegory, p. 123 

Luini, Bernardino, Portrait of a Lady, p. 126 

Lutz, Dan, Central Park, Decatur, p. 206 

Maclet, Elisee, Corsican Landscape, p. 90 


Madonna in a Garden, Rhenish woodcut, p. 84 

Maillol, Aristide, Ile de France, p. 141 

Maldarelli, Oronzio, Barbara, p. 517 

Manet, Edouard, The Old Musician, p. 477; Portrait of 


the Artist’s Parents, January frontispiece 
Mangravite, Peppino, Mural panel for the Flushing, New 
York, Post Office, p. 94; The Hunting Season, p. 94; 
April Wind, p. 518 
Mantegna, Seven Apostles Watching the 
Christ, brush drawing, p. 35 
Marcks, Gerhard, Betula, p. 141 
Maril, Herman, Old Sleigh, p. 143 
Marmion, Simon, St. Jerome, pp. 462, 453 
Martin, Fletcher, Mirror, The, p. 529 
Master Michiel, A Knight of the Order of Calatrava, p. 
189 
Master of Kappenberg, Christ before Caiaphas, p. 468 
Master of the Ursula Legend, Christ Appearing to His 
Mother, p. 185 
Mattson, Henry, Night Mystery, p. 292 
McCubbin, Frederick, Down on his Luck, p. 416 
McFee, Henry Lee, From the Vegetable Kingdom, p. 204 
McKim, Mead and White, Charles J. Osborn House, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., p. 11 
McLean Archie, Army Chapel, p. 406 
McLeary, Kindred, Design for Mural, 
Building (detail) May cover 
MeVey, William, Siesta, p. 432 
Memling, Madonna and Child with Angels, p. 180, p. 181; 
The Man with an Arrow, p. 187 
Menkes, Sygmunt, Dolce Far Niente, p. 203 
Metropolitan Museum, gallery before and after remodeling, 
p. 431 
Meza, Guillermo, Bathers, Aug.-Sept. cover. 
Miller, Barse, Wings of Tomorrow, p. 38 
Mimbres Bowl: Warrior decapitating his foe, p. 72 
Miro, Self-portrait, p. 93 
Mohave, Female Pottery Doll, p. 75 
Monticelli, Adolphe, Madam Cahen, p. 478 
Moore, Henry, Pale Shelter Scene, p. 303 
Moro, Antonio, Portrait of a Gentleman, p. 190; (details) 
p- 191 
Moroni, Giulio Gilardi, p. 325 
Museum in Education, pp. 386, 387 
Museum of Modern Art attendance at Italian old masters, 
p. 474 
Nabataean, Symbol of Zeus, p. 96 
Nagler, Fred, The Good Samaritan, p. 203 
Nachmann, John H., Photographs, pp. 404, 405, 407 
_ Navaho Silver, modern, p. 73 
Nazca culture, Embroidered mantle, p. 22; Figure from an 
embroidered mantle, p. 23; The Paracas Textile, p. 24 
. Neal, George, Still Life, p. 374 
ai Nicholson and Maier, furniture, p. 483 
Nordfelt, B. J. O., Landscape, p. 296 
( __ Ohio Mound builders, Stone pipe, in bird form, p. 76 
Old Bering Straight style Drum Handle, prehistoric Eskimo 
ivory, p. 76 
gad José Clemente, Frescoes for Supreme Court of 
hee Building Mexico City, pp. 408, 409, 410, 411, 
Elliot, Passing Storm, p. 142 
Feather fan, p. 74 
ae ‘alamedes, Anthony, Man with Gloves, pp. 466, 467 
‘aradise, Phil, Pinto Colt, The, p. 241 
~ Palmer, Willem C., Winter Week-end, p. 240 
. ‘eacege Giovanni Paolo, The Interior of the Pantheon, 
ey ea,” i 171 
eS els, Albert, Masquerade, p. 486 P 
* Sr Perugino, Crucifixion with the Virgin, Sts. John, Jerome, 
= ha on and Mary Magdalen, 3 panels, pp. 118, 119 
Sea 


Ascension of 


War Department 


Petticone, Anthony, Patrol, p. 406 

Picasso, Family at Supper, p. 384; Nu Allongé, p. 93 

Picken, George, Building the Ship, p. 288; Building East 
River Drive, p. 520 

Plains Indians, stone pipe, in horse head form, p. 77 

Poor, Henry Varnum, Portrait of Waldo Peirce, p. 135 

Pope, John Russell, The National Gallery of Art exterior, p. 
169; interior, pp. 136, 137, 138, 139, 170, 173; plan, 
p- 170 

Portrait of a Girl, 
January cover 

Preston, Margaret, Aboriginal Landscape, p. 418 

Princeton student models for head of a friend, p. 473 

Puccinelli, Raymond, Panther, p. 264 

Puvis de Chavannes, The Prodigal Son, p. 478 

Raphael, Alba Madonna, p. 115, St. George and the Dragon, 
March Cover 

Refregier, Anton, Sketch for Rincon Annex, San Francisco 
Post Office, p. 490 

Rembrandt, A Winter Landscape, Reed pen and Bistre 
wash, p. 34 

Renoir, Auguste, The Flowered Hat, p. 207; 
479; Still Life, p. 207 

Renwick, James, The Smithsonian Institution Main Build- 
ing, pp. 128, 129, 132, 133; Views from main Port- 
cochers, p. 129; Interior views, pp. 130, 131, 132 

Rhodes, Dan, Rail Carriers, Woman and Child, p, 437 

Roberts, Tom, Bailed Up, p. 147 

Robinson, Boardman, Mountains, p. 318; Studies of the 
Nude, p. 319; Old Man Karamazov, p. 320; Conventual 


Equipage, p. 321; Head of a Cleric, p. 321 

Rose, Iver, Going Home, p. 519 

Rosen, Charles, Rondout Hill, p. 420 

Rouault, The Ordeal of Samson (detail), p. 86; The Work- 
ers, p. 86; The Crown of Thorns, p. 87; Clown, p. 87; 
The Law is Hard but it is the Law, p. 87; The Old 
King, p. 87 

Rubens, Portrait of Isabella Brant, p. 194; (detail) p. 195; 
Head of Cyrus Brought to Queen Tomyris, p. 324 

Saarinen and Eames, furniture, pp. 482, 483 

Saint-Germain, Ormolu clock, pp. 512-515 

Salish, Wooden grave figure, p. 75 

San Francisco sales show, p. 535 

Sassetta, Meeting of St. Anthony and St. Paul, p. 122 

Satire of the Emperor and the Pope, German 15th Century 
woodcut, p. 85 

Scaravaglione, Concetta, Two Women, p. 212 

Scheler, Armin, Sculpture in The Making, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, Post Office, p. 356 

Sebree, Charles, Moses, p. 372 

Serwazi, Albert B., Red Table Cover, p. 94 

Shahn, Ben, Spring on Morton Street, p. 518 

Siegel, Julius, Doughboys, p. 406 

Siporin, Mitchell, Respite, p. 519 

Smith, G. E. Kidder, Parthenon from the Propylea, photo- 
graph, p. 232 

Smith, Peter Purvis, 
Hunt, p. 414 

Sopher, Aaron, At the opening of the National Gallery of 
Art, p. 211 

South Coast Prehistoric Cave, near Dover, Serving as a 
Bomb Shelter, photo, p. 323 

Sothern, Richard, Poster, p. 368 

Soyer, Raphael, Girl Sewing, p. 98 

Speicher, Eugene, Jean in Costume, p. 134; Jean Bellows, 
p-. 518 


St. Paul’s, London, The Night of the Great Fire, Decem- 
ber 29-30, 1940, photo, p. 323 

St. Sebastian, German 15th Cent. woodcut, p. 85 

Stackpole, Ralph, photo, p. 488 

Saul Steinlauf, Past Symbols, p. 487 

Stonoroy and von Moltke, furniture, p. 483 

Stuart, Gilbert, Elizabeth Badlam Doggett, p, 294 

Sutherland, Graham, Devastation, 1940 Farm House in 
Wales, p. 301; Devastation, 1940 Public House and 
Masonic Hall, Wales, p. 302 

Taylor, Prentiss, Turkey in the Straw, Morelia, p. 215 

Thwaites, Charles, Bulls, p. 241 


Time of Angustus, about 20 B. C., 


Odalisque, p. 


The Diplomats, p. 419; Kangaroo 


Terrell, Elizabeth, Still Life with Fru ruit, p. 245 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, Cha) 
pp. 382, 383 

Tiahuanaco II culture, Wool embroidery, p. 25; Tapestr: : 
Tunic (detail), p. 26 

Tiahuanaco culture, Square cap, Pp. 
spoons, p. 248; Silver plaque from Pachamac, p. 250 _ 

Tigris River, mosaic found at Antioch, p. 41 

Tlinkit, Headdress mask representing a brown bear, p. 75; 
Dish, of carved mountain sheep horn, p. 77 


Topolski, Feliks, Salvation Army in the East End, p. 300° 


Toulouse-Lautrec, A la Mie, p. 99 

Tunnacliff, Miles, Blue Boy, p. 403; Kitchen Police Dut; 
p. 406 f 

Ullrich, Beatrice, Mardi-Gras, p. 484 

Umlauf, Charles, Fountain sculpture in Cook County Hos- 
pital Lobby, Chicago, p. 267 

van der Stockt, Vrancke, Christ Appearing to His Mother, 
p. 184 

van der Weyden, Roger, Christ Appearing to His Mother, 
pp. 184, 185; Portrait of a Lady, p. 188; Virgin and 
St. John, pp. 464, 465; detail, November cover 

Van Dyck, Portrait of a Flemish Lady, p. 192; Woman with 
a Child, p. 193; Portrait of Isabella Brant, p. 194 (de- 
tail), p. 195; Portrait of the Marchioness Balbi, p. 196; 
(detail), p. 197; Portrait of Philip, Lord Wharton, p. 


198; Portrait of William II of Nassau and Orange, as a 


Boy, p. 199 

van Eyck, Jan, Annunciation, p. 174; (details), pp. 176, 
177; Ghent Retable, p. 175 

van Meckenem, Israhel the younger, The Artist and His 
Wife, p. 84 

Vasquez, Pancho, First of May, p. 354; Landscape, p. 355; 
Leaving Pilquria Salon, p. 354; Popular Types, p. 
354; The Ruins of Uxmal, p. 351; Woman Dancing, p. 
354; Women Vendors, p. 353; Young Drunkard, 352 

Velazquez, The Infanta, p. 325 

Veneto, Bartolommeo, Portrait of a Gentleman, p. 127 

Veronese, Paolo, Finding of Moses, p. 125 

Verrocchio, Portrait Bust of Giuliano de Medici, p. 112 

Visual Education displays at Addison Gallery of American 
Art, p. 326 

Warneke, Heinz, Crouching Woman, p. 91 

Watkins, Franklin C., Boris Blai, p. 511; Death in the 
Orchard, p. 503; Negro Spiritual, p. 505; Sideboard, p. 
507; Springtime, p. 509; Still Life, p. 507; White Roses, 
p. 510 

Watrous, James S., Davy Crockett and His Death Bear 
Hug, p. 39 

Weber, Max, Whither Now?, p. 60; The Latest, p. 78; 
Turkish Water Jug, p. 79; Builders, p. 80; Hauling, 
p. 81; Winter Twilight, p. 82; Music, p. 83; Rock 
Carriers, p. 83; Poor Fishing, p. 202 

Wei, Dynasty, Ox Cart, Chinese Ceramic, p. 384 

Werner, Nat, Man with Harmonica, p. 538 

West, Charles M., Jr., The Narrows, p. 202 

White, Charles, Fatigue, p. 372 

Whitestone Bridge, p. 475 

Whiting, Florence Standish, Flowers in Silver Room, os 
484 

Winters, ceramic tile designs in Cook County Heit 
Lobby, Chicago, p. 267 

Woodland, W. A., Colliery, Warwickshire, England, p. 8 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, Woodland Avenue House, p. 32; Plan 
a the Herbert Jacobs House, Malice, Wisconsin, p. 

4 

Seiad Matvyn, Fire Among Ruins, Pp. 368 

Yaghjian, Edmund, Winter, p. 530 

Young, Mahonri, Woman and Burro, p. 430 

Zerbe, Karl, Girl Resting, p. 528 

Zorach, Marguerite, Christmas Mail, p. 486 rf 

Zorach, William, Demeter, April cover; First Steps, Pe 
162; Apple Orchard in Winter, p. 164; Robinh 
Cove, p. 164; Old Riggs House, Robinhood, Me., p. 
Hilda, p. 166; Spirit of the Dance, p. 167; G 


Hound, p. 168; Mother and Child, p. 234; (detail) 
235; Vita Nova, plaster cast, p. 236;— armature, 
ot Portrait of the Artist’s Wife, p. 237; 

+ 238; Youth, p. 239 


27; Four wooden 
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FOR THE BEST AND EASIEST WAY TO 
SOLVE THAT CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM 


...the MAGAZINE OF ART 


IS AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 
YOUR DISCERNING FRIENDS 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


1 subscription, *5...2,%8. Additional,*3 each. Your own 
new or renewal subscription may be included. (Add 50¢ for 
Canadian postage—*l for foreign.) 


WRAPPED AS A GIFT—HANDSOME GIFT CARD 


A Christmas Gift Announcement Card inscribed with your 
name is mailed to arrive before Christmas Day. A copy of 
this December issue, gaily boxed and wrapped, is sent to each 
recipient with the compliments of the publisher. Your gilt 
subscription brings him all ten issues for 1942. 


ee NATIONAL DEFENSE has already jammed the Washington 
Post Office. We can guarantee delivery only if orders for 
gift subscriptions reach us by December 17. 
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No. 9. The Foyer, by Edgar Degas (7% x 10'/2 inches). $1.00 


Near Eastern paintings 


Portfolio Prints (approximately 8 x 10 inches). Portfolios containing 6 prints, $5.00 


each; single prints, $1.00 each 


Series |. Italian Paintings Series V. Tapestries 

Series IJ. American Paintings Series VI. Near Eastern Ceramics 
Series II]. Dutch & Flemish Paintings Series VII. Egyptian Faience 

Series IV. Near Eastern Textiles Series VIII. Near Eastern Miniatures 
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